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The report describes an analysis of errors yielded by 
a written test in English given to 424 Swedish 14-year-olds froa 24 
different classes in the coaprehensive school. The analysis discusses 
the difference in attainment between pupils of high slid lot 
proficiency* frequencies and types of errors for regular and 
irregular verbs, and the occurrence of systematic and nonsysteaatic 
errors. It also tries to trace the errors back to the influence of 
the pupils* first language, to aechanisis regulating the acquisition 
of skills in general, and to unsatisfactory teaching strategies and 
teaching aaterial. The investigation is part of a large-scale project 
trying to establish frequencies and types of errors in oral as well 
as written production by the age group in question. Inforaant tests 
based on the aost frequent errors are to be adainistered in England 
in order to lay down the coaaunicative value of the errors. 
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The report describes an analysis of error* yielded by a written 
test in English given to 424 Swedish 14-year-olds Irom 24 different 
classes in the comprehensive school* 

The analysis discusses the difference in attainment between pupils 
of high and low proficiency, frequencies and types of errors for 
regular and irregular verbs, and the occurrence of systematic 
and non* systematic errors. It also tries to trace thct errors back 
to the influence of the pupils' first language, to mechanisms re- 
gulating the acquisition of skills in general* and to unsatisfactory 
teaching strategies and teaching material* 

Tl^e investigation is part of a large-scale project trying to estab- 
lish frequencies and types of errors in oral as well as written 
production by the age group in question* Informuxt tests based 
en the most frequent errors are to be administered in England 
in order to lay down the conununicative value of the errors* 
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PREFATORY NOTES 



The Error Project is an offiihoot from the GUME Project (Gdtcborg 
UndervisningiMctod i Engcltka = Gothenburg/Teachittg/Methodtt/ 
Enghih). The GUME Project started in 1968 and originally at* 
tempted to assess, in five part studies, different instructional 
methods in the study of English by 12-15 year -olds in Sweden. 
The project has been financed by the National Board of Education, 
Stockholm* 

The Error Project aims at identifying and explaining errors 
:n English in oral and written production by Swedish 14«>year- 
olds. It also tries to establish the communicative value of the 
errors. 

The first report within the Error Project - INTELLIGIBILITY 
" A Study of Errors and Their Importance - appeared in 1972. 
The present report was accomplished partly with the aid of finan- 
cial support from Stiftelsen Lars Hiertas Minne, to which institu* 
uor. I am greatly indebted. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation of the support and 
mterest I have received from Professor Alvar Eilegird, Head 
oi the Department of English, University of Gothenburg, and 
Profeisor Karl-Gustaf Stukit, Head of the Department of Educa- 
tional Research. Gothenburg School of Education. 

1 also wish to thank Kerstin Edvinson who typed the manuscript, 
Ben Nilsson who performed the many calculations, and Mavis 
\on Proschwits who revised my English. 

Gothenburg in August. 1974 

Margareta Olsson 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 



In ihifi study two designations for incorrect renditions of the 
intended test replies have been used* Fir&t, an incorrect 
r;;sponse regarded as an entity will be called an error , whether 
It contains one or more inaccuracies. Secondly, individual 
erroneous forms found within the particular response will be 
called deviations * This procedure onakes it possible to deal 
with the subject's original responses in unadulterated form 
without foregoing discussion of frequency and types of discrete 
unwanted forms in isolation. 

Erroneous constructions will be preceded by an asterisk as 
m ^ writed /wrote/ a letter yesterday* The target form will, 
as in this example, occur within brackets. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE INVESTIGATION 
The Error Project 

This project deals with the analy»i», origin, and communication 
value of errori. in written and oral English. The population under 
investigation is one of Swedish i4*year«oIds. 

The project involve i first the formation of a hypothesis scaling 
errors on a communicative basis from minor to major. Minor 
errors consist of utterances, formally correcl or incorrect, which 
have no disturbing semantic effects. Major errors consist of ut- 
terances vs'.tti semantically misleading effects. These utterances 
can be formally correct or incorrect* 

It then applies the resulting ervmr classificatioa'raodtl to ka oral 
and written test in English. The tests which yielded the corpuses 
of errors were part of an experiment trying to assess three 
methods of teaching the passive voice to Swedish school children. 
The tests had thus not been explicitly designed to generate corpuses 
for error analyses. 

The checking of the hypothesis concerning the communicativity 
of the deviant utterances in the oral and written tests was perform* 
ed by obtaining the verdicts of native informants. 

The i>i^ject thus consists of a theoretical part» that is» the 
posmg of a hypothesis roncrrning the communication value of cer- 
tain error types, and i practical part» which establishes what 
errors are, ir fact, committed by a certain age-gro; p and to what 
degree these errors impair communication. 

Information of the actual errors conunittcd might favourably 
influence ^uture teaching materials and methods and shed light on 
strategies adopted by the learner in t^ic process of learning. The 
native verdicts in the informant study on the intelligibility of the 
ci*roneous utierancer may guide the Swedish teacher when cvalua- 
ting the communicativity of his students' oral and written produc- 
tion. 
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The error analysis firsi Uiscusscs lypt ? ana ircqucuc-.^^t of 
errors comtniUcd us well as the cause and origin of the errors. 
Secondly it includes a comparative analysis oi the most frequent 
types of deviations in the oral and written tests. Thirdlv it do- 
cuments what types and Ircquciicies of errors changed i.. the 
written test between the pre -test oecasion and when, after six 
periods of experimental instruction, the written test was again 
administered to the same pupils. 

The informant study tries to discern the degrees of intelligibi- 
lity of the most frequent types of error in the oral and written 
tests. Respondents are students studying various subjects except 
languages and linguistics. All are native Englishmen. 

The informant experiments comprise tests administered orally 
from tapt^s and tests in v/rittcn form. 

The format of the te^ts involves isoUitcd utterances ae well as 
longer stretches of text. 

The linguistic sample used in the error project is small. This 
fact* however, makes a treatment in depth possible. 

A schema of the error project is set out in Figure 1. 
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Figure Schcmn of the Error Project 
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Concluded Phase of th^ Research 

An earlier report (Olsson. Intelligibility, . . , 1972) describes the 
administration of an oral test in Englii . to 240 Swedish 14*year- 
olds and the result of the ensuing error analysis. An informant 
test based on the 12 most frequent types of errors in this test was 
given to 119 English students at colleges of art and technology. 
The hypothesis concerning the interpretability of the errors v/as 
confirmed. 

The Present Report 

The present report deals with the corpus of errors yielded by a 
written test. The errors have been analyzed quantitatively accord- 
ing to the classification model used for the oral test. A qualita- 
tive analysis as to the origin and causes of the errors has also 
been undertaken. The report includes comparisons with ^he result 
in the oral test as well as discussion of relevant literature on child 
language and learner behaviour when foreign languages are concern- 
ed. 

An informant study concerning the communicative value of a 
selection of deviations in the written test will be discussed in a 
later report. 

The Instruction of English in Sweden 

Instruction in English is compulsory in Sweden between the ages 
of 9 and 16. There are two courses, one advanced and one eleni?n* 
tary. The streaming of the pupils does not occur until the last three 
years of the compulsory nine -year school attendance. As for the 
goal of the two courses, it is obvious that grammatical correctness 
cannot be achieved by all categories of learners, if by anybody. 
On the other hand» the ability to understand the language and make 
oneself understood, both in simple everyday situations, is consid- 
ered to be an attainable goal in all courses of study. 
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THE PRESENT ERROR STUDY 
Purpose 

The purpose of the error study is twofold: first to analyze the errors 
committed on a quantitative as well as a qualitative b&sis» and, 
secondly, to select the most conunon error types for inclusion in 
an informant study. 

The quantitative analysis will progress according to the blue* 
print drawn up below: 

* Frequencies and types of errors 

a) Overall results 

b) Number of errors observed compared to number of possible 
errors 

c) Differences of tyt>es and frequencies of errors in the advanced 
and the elementary course. 

d) Recurrent and non-recurreni errors 

e) The most frequent deviant utterances 

- Frequencies and types of errors in the items containing irregu^ 
lar verbs as compared to those containing regular verbs* 

The qualitative analysis will consider the errors from the view*- I 



- Predictability according to the contrastive analysis hypothesis 

- Learner characteristics 

- Qualities in the teaching, strategy or teaching materials. 
The Written Test 

The second analysis of evrorB performed within this error project 
was based on a written ti**;;. (See Appendix 1. ) This test was one 
of the six sub'tests in the test battery used pre* and posttest, 
to assess progress in the GUM£ 5 part study (Levin-Olsson 1970/» 
It consisted of 16 test items with the verbal part missing. All the 
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test items in the test aro, if cotrcctly filled in, in the present or 
the past tense of the passive voi :c. The main verb lo be used is 
given within brackets in the infir itivc. 

The test takes ten minutes in 



2.2» I AdniimstratiOTjjf^thc^Tejt^ 

The test was given to 424 pupils .n the 8th form of the comprehen* 
sive school, llicse pupils represented 24 classes from 13 different 
schools in the Gothenburg area. Twelve of the classes studied 
English according to the elementary course (allmto kurs, hence- 
forth abbreviated Ak), and twelv ! according to the more advanced 
course (s&rskild kurs, hencefortti abbreviated Sk). 

The test consisted of 16 itemi . The responses to the first two 
items were, however, dictated t > the pupils. Thus the test proper 
embraces only the 14 remaining items. 

2.2.2 TheJlesuU 

The tables below show the result in Ak and Sk for the written test. 

Table 1. Result for the Written Test. Ak. N = i«^2 

X s Possibl«! Total 

Pre-lest 1.34 1.24 14 

Post-test 2.17 l.*?. 14 

4 



Table 2. Result for the Written Test. Sk. N = 235 

X s Possible Total 

Pre-test 6.61 ^.39 14 

Pout-test H.56 3.21 14 
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Tht* numbers of pup:U in Ak and Sk who took part in both the written 
pre- iiXiCi post-test were 168 and 256 respectively. The reasoA why 
the number of pupils is lower in Tables 1 and Z is that they include 
only those pupils who participated in at least S of the 6 experiment 
tal ;r.riruction periods in the GUME 5 project. 

The results in Tables 1 and Z illustrate the great difference 
between the courses. Both courses progress, however. 

Rel:«'L:hty coefficients were calculated for the pre^test in Ak and 
Sk The Kuder-Richardson Formula Zl,) In Sk the coefficient 
amounted to • 70, and in Ak to . 21. 

Correlation coefficients between the written test as pre - and 
pos:-test (the Pearson product -moment correlation), vere in 
Ak . 55 and in Sk . 72, which means that most purils had made such 
progress that they retained their rankings. 

The correlations obtained for Grades English and the written test 
were . 62 and . 34 for the pre*test in Sk and Ak respectively. For 
the National Standardized Test in English given in form 8 of the 
comprehensive school the correlations were .65 in Sk and .28 



It :s noteworthy that low figures in Ak keep emerging in the 
above correlations. The reason may that correlations of any 
kind are difficult to establish where knowledge of the subject* 
matter to be tested is scanty, which evidently is the case in Ak. 

The JIi2*^* (i^^ 

Basics. The model used for classifying errors in the oral test 
was also applied to the written test (See Appendix B). Only the 
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vcrbcil part of tlie utterance is, as in the oral ic;it, dealt with in 
the analysis of errors. One erroneous utterance was counted as* 
one error even if it contained more than one violation as to form and/ 
or meaning. The same definition of errors is used, that if ^ er- 
rors are constituted by t) deviations from the use of Englisn as 
described in the school grammars used in forms 7-9 of the 
comprehensive school in Giitehorgp 2) a lexically incorrect main 
verb in the utterance and 3) an utterance contcxtually out of place. 
The principle for raxiking the errors is» as with the oral tcst» 
based on whether the errors are mainly of a formal nature (re- 
presenting less serious deviations) or infringements as to meaning 
and context (representing more serious deviations). The basis 
on which the deviations were deemed to be mortj or less serious 
was the degree to which they interfered with communication. This 
py^jtem of classifying errors Is, coixbeq jenlly . not objec- '' 



2.2.6 §Pi ci f j^cs A£p2i c ab i H iy_pL 'i? ^ ^^JT -Ms4?L 

The reason why the same classificatory system was used for the 
oral and the written test is that the project aims at comparing 
written and oral work in English by Swedish pupils of the same 
age and proficiency. In earlier studies on errors discu&scd in 
••Review of Related Work" (Olsson 1972, pp 20-25) there did not 
seem to be much difference in types and frequencies in oral and 
written work. A cursory survey of the result of the present 
written test rovtalcd, however, thai there was a greater variety 
of errors in that test than in the oral test. The errors seemed 
to be more irrelevant, too. For example, there were no instances 
of negated test items in either the oral or the v^ritten test. Nor 
are there negations in the responses to the oral test, but sur- 
prisingly enough, there were a few n^^gative sentences in the 
re>;pon6c& given in the written tet^t. New iieadings for deviances 
including modal au>cili;«rics p^tis pent participle* of the main verbs 
or modals plus infinitives plus -u al..o li^d to be set up. 
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In the oral tost the only tense to be used in the responses was the 
past m the third person singular. The v/rittcn test» on the other 
hand, used different persons (3rd person singular and plural) in 
the present and past tenses of the passive voice. The result will 
be scrutinized to detect if this fact was a source of comparative* 
ly more errors. 

The analysis does not permit a discrimination between e. 
the past tense incorrectly used as in All sorts of noises heard/ 
are heard/ in this house at night and in ^AU sorts of noises I 
heard in this house at night. The former rendering is quite 
nonsensical as compared to the latter* If the analysis of the 
errors had consisted of an irutial registration of all the errors 
and an ensuing classification of them, this problem would not have 
arisen. However, when a first analysis has been performed of 
the written test, a subsequent analysis will attend to sentences 
where an activization of the verbal part gives an acceptable version 
of the content in the test item. 



Spelling mistakes have no heading as such. As the result of the 
written test will be compared to that of the oral test where what 
was heard was the only criterion for the classification of errors, 
certain words incorrectly spelt must in the written test be treated 
as correct, if the spelling does not influence the pronunciation. 
To these belong opend, "^uildt, and spendt. 

Strange forms of the auxiliaries have headings of their own 
(whas, war, wash). 

The incorrect forms beared and Spayed have been classified 
under the heading entitled "Regular inflection of irregular verb". 
In the case of the verb hear , this was becauee the incorrect spell- 
ing will most probably lead to another pronunciation than the estab- 
lished one. The verb pay is in the grammar -books used by the 
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pupils in question classified as an irregular vorU, i"*aycd was 
therefore pidgcon -holed in ihc came way as hcarcd. By the way, 
Svartvik calls errors of this kind '^grammatical fpclling errors" 
(Outline of Error Typology, mimco, 1972). 

A few incorrect forms of tlie main verb which might possibly 
be interpreted as spelling errors are to bo found under the heading 
''Remaining incorrect formations of the main verb'*. Examples 
are ^repcarcd /repaired/, ^vieititcd /visited/. 

2.2.9 C la sses^and^ Sub lasses^ 

The original system used in my error classification divided the 
responses into three big classes with the following content: 

Clatvs 3 Correct formation of the passive voice 
Class II The auxiliary be -fa past participle but 

inaccuracies in the construction 
Class III Correct and incorrect non-passive formations 

-f omissions* 

All utterances subsumed imder Class II represent attempts at 
forming the passive voice. This means that there is a fairly good 
chance that the interlocutor will he able to interpret what was 
•aid» That is the case to a much lesser degree with utterances 
witlnn Class III, where, instead of the passive voice, the simple 
active or the progressive form were used, while changing the 
subject's role from acted upon to actur. Classes II and III thus 
rank thir erroneous responses from less to more serious in 
communication terms. 

Within Class II can be found violations of morphological and 
syntactic rules and/or the utie of lexically incorrect main verbs. 
Examples are: ^le were sawvn by all the others and ^ic was 
seemrd by all U*e others. (T;«rfrt sentence in both casek: He 
wa8 se'ii by all the others.) 

Subdivisions for errors wUhin Clziss 1! include: 
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A Incorrect auxiliary + correct m:iin verb. Examples 
^Hc been seen. are scon /xvas set*n<' , 



B Correct auxiliary incorrect riain verb. Examples: 

^The house was builded. /built/» ^The museum is visiten 
/vi8itcd/» ''xhe cups are puten /put/, ^English and German 
are thought /taught/ in Swedish schools. 



C. Incorrect auxiliary + incorrect main verb. Examples: 
^The apples is stold /were stolen/. ^The holidays are 



spentid /were spent/ on Bornholm. 

The verbal part in sub-classej* A. B, and C all represent attempts 
at expressing a form of the auxiliary be plus a past participle 
of the main verb. Sub-class D differs from A, B. and C in that 
instead of a past participle tbe pupils used the uninflected infini- 
tive or the infinitive plus an spending, or the past tense of irregula 
verbs in the correct form or provided with an s-ending. (Examplei 
was see by all the others. English. German, and French are 
teachs in Swedish schools* G()sta Berling's saga was wrotes in 



There is for sub-classes B and C in Class II a slot for past 
participles plus an s-ending. For verbs with the identical form 
for the past tense and the past participle (as in sell. sold, sold) 
it is impossible to know which of the two forms the pupil intended 
to use. As the form in question occurs after some realization 
of the auxiliary be, it seemed most natural to interpret the form 

X / 

as a past participle. Utterances such as 1 don t know where 
the best ones are sollcds /are sold/ and ^The cups are always 
puts /put/ in the cupboard are consequently to be found under 
sub «class B or. if the auxiliary should also happen to be incorrect, 
under sub^class C* but not under sub'^class D. It is, however, 
impossible to know if this line of action is correct without actually 
asking the pupils what they meant. These examples form only 
one instance of the many deviations which are difficult to evaluate 
because there is no way of knowing what went on in the pupil's 
mind. 
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Class III embraces correct but conlixiually in.ippropriatc for* 
matioiis* such as» ^Thc houst- was build: i.g huiU/ in 1851. 

There arc aUo wuhin thib clasB incorrect formntionb such un 
'^Thc muftcum visit /is visited/ by many people on Sundays, as 
well as utterances containing quitt* anon«ilou& verb forms: 
^German do the Fpcaks /is spoken/ in Germany and utterances 
containing only auxiliaries in the verbal part. 

Subdivisions for errors within Clasb III comprise: 

A. Correct but non*pas6ive formations. Ex«!mple: was paying 
/wab paid/ 

B. Incorrect non^passive formations 

Bi. Formations with an auxiliary -t- a main verb. 

Example, can hears /are heard/ 
B2r Formations consisting of one mam verb or two nr«av^ v i • 

Example: know putcn /are put/ 
B3. ForinationB consisting of an auxiliary only 

C. Omissions 



I catalogued the ctrors according to the claf»bific;ttory model de» 
ftcribcd above. (The results for the two courscH are found in 
Appendices C ai<d D). A colleague at the English Department of 
the School of Education checked one Sk clasc and one Ak clastt 
of 19 and 9 pupiln respectively. A comparison of the results 
showed that there was disagreement aboul how to clansify the 
utterances in ten cases of the 392 utterances checked (i.e. , 28 
pupils X 14 test items) which means a percentage of 2. 55. Mo«t 
prob.'kbly the figure would have been lower still if more responses 
could hHvc been classified by thii* second mnrkcr* 
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5 RESULTS OK THE INVESTIGATION 



3. 1 Gene ral 

The following excerpt is from INTELLIGIBILITY • A Study oi 
Errors and Their Importance (Olsson 1972). 

The kind of test an error analysis is based upon may influ* 
ence the frequency of errors as well as the types of errors. 
This is immediately evident in the reault of the PAKS 
(Projekt ftir Angewandte Kontrastive Sprachwissenschaft =- 
Project on Applied Contrastive Linguistics) Arbeitsbericht 
Nr. S (1970, p 36) where an analysis of 4,000 errors made 
by secondary school pupils in Germany in tests of English 
proficiency resulted in the foUowing figures: 

N Syntax/Morphology Vocabulary Spelling 

Reproduction 300 50% 30% 20% 

Dictation 300 1% 4% 95% 

Translation 200 15% 75% 10% 

In a reproduction test the examinees hear the words and thus 
the lexis may not be a primary source of error. This is not 
the case in a translation test, where the examinees are, 
probably, more concerned with the structure of the language. 
In a dictation tesv, vocabulary and structure may be expected 
to cause the examinees very few difficulties, whereas spell* 
ing will be the chief source of error. There are also other 
reasons for differences in result. In a dictation test as in a 
translation test, all the participants are being exposed to the 
same difficulties. This is not the case to the same degree in 
the reproduction test» where the examinees can choose how 
to express themselves. This will mean, first of all, a greater 
variety of expr ssion, and secondly, an avoidance of difficul* 
ties. (p lb. 

The written test on which ihc present analysis of errors is based 
contains only 14 items. In each of these items only two words 
are considered in the analysis, i. e. . the auxiliary be and the past 
participle of the main verb. All participants were exposed to the 
6.imc difficulties which means that reactions from 424 pupils are 
available for each of these items. As the pupils were offered 
the main vtrbs in the uninflected form on their test papers, lexis 
does not enter as a probable source of error. The presence of 
the infinitive in a context which requires a past participle may 




have been a source of error. 



3*2 Quantitative Analysis 

The written test consists, as-mcntioncd rarlicr. of 14 test items* 
A first examination of the result revealed the number of correct 
responses, incorrect responses, and omissions^ however. 

In Ak the corpus consisted of 2^ 352 reactions (i.e. 14 test 
items 9C 168 pupiU). In Sk the corresponding figure was 3,584 
(i.e. 14 test items x 256 pupils). The survey below «ets out the 
result in rough outline: 

Course N items number of errors correct omissions 









po»»iuIc 
errors 


observed 


responses 




Sk 


256 


14 


3, 584 


2; 103 


1. 400 


81 


Ak 


168 


14 


2^352 


1,867 


172 


313 


Total 


434 


14 


5.936 


3,970 


1.572 


394 



As the present study is based on elicited reactions and not on free 
production, the recording of correct rosponser and omissions 
for each test item as well as oi errors is possible. 

The r.crpus of this study is 5«936 reactions of which 1»572 con- 
sisted of correct sentences, 3, 970 of incorrect utterances, and 
394 of silence. 

Error analysis is by deri;.;:ion restricted to the study of errors. 
The study of instances where, characteristically, errors do not 
occur is, however, highly revealing of the student's current stage 
of mastery of the lanpuagc in question, and should not be neglected. 

As wiP be remembered ti rtrviant utterance v.*as counted as one 
error, even if it contained more ihnv one unwanted form or word. 
The novelty with tliic approach is that the actual learner responses 
arc considered as an entity* The individual deviations of the res* 
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ponseK are not at in oarli(*r gtudieis artificially classified as dis^* 
crcte (ievialtons, though my svstem of analysis does not exclude 
such a procedure. 

3.2.2 B-^^H^L iP ihr ^i}^ Q}^^^^ J^lL^J^hP^Ty^S ^ ou r $c s 

One of the aims of the present study to compare rates and types 
02 errors in the two courses. The advanced course (Sk) represents 
the more knowledgeable pupiU and the elementary course (Ak) 
those who are not so bright and have followed a less exacting 
syllabus. 

Figure 2 represents the distribution of the responses within 
Class I (correct responses), Class II (representing incorrect pas- 
sive formations) and Class III (non ^passive formationB and omis- 
sions). 

The difference between the courses is striking There are about 
five times as many correct responses in Sk as in Ak. Errors of 
the serious kind and omissions as represented by the figures in 
Class III are six times as frequent in Ak as in Sk. In both courses 
the majority of unwanted forms, however, is fowd in Class II. 
that IS. the class hypothesised to contair the less serious errors, 
and not in Class HI. hypothesized to contain the more serious 
errors. 

The figures for Class II and III also reveal that the course which 
committed more errors on the whole, also committed more errors 
of the serious type than the course with fewer errors. 

3.2.3 Jhl-\J32. 

There were in all iOS types of errors in Ak and 04 in Sk. This 
discrepancy in number is significant at the . 10 level of confidence. 
67 types of errors were common to both courses. 

The ten most frequent types of errors in Ak represent 893 devi* 
ant utterances, that irf. about 50 per cent of the total of the 1.867 
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Ak N s 168 

2, 352 r«fSpoiises 



Sk K - 256 

3, 584 rcBponses 





Class 1 Class IT Class III 



Class I Class II Class III 



(Class I Correct formation of the passive voice 

Class II The auxiliary a past participle but with 

inaccuracies in the construction 

Class III Correct and incorrect non-passive formations 
plus omiss)Oi)s) 

Figure 2» Distribution of R<^sponses in the Two Courses 
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deviant utterances in that course. As there were 108 types of 
errors ir. Ak. thib means that the remaining 98 types stand for 973 
erroneous renderings of the test items. A comparison between 
the number of errors which the ten most frequent types stand for 
and those which the remaining 98 types stand for thus displays a 
very uneven spread of errors of different types. 

O: the 84 types of errors found in Sk, the ten most frequent 
represent 1,461 aberrant utterances. As the entire corpus of 
errors :n Sk reached the figure 1. 103, these top ten stand for 
substantially m -e than 50 per cent of all the errors committed 
in that course. The remaining 652 errors, representing the 
balance in Sk. are ecattered over 74 types. Just as in Ak, the 
deviant utterances are very dissimilarly distributed among the 
types. It IS, however, abundantly clear from the distribution of the 
num;.er ai errors among the top ten and the residue that in both 
courses there is a prominent feature of systematization in the 
pup. Is production of English. 

A scrutiny of whether the ten most frequent types of errors 
in Ak and Sk belong to Class II (which was ex bypotheio to contain 
less serious errors) or Class III (considered to encompass serious 
errors I gave the result that in Ak six of these ten types belonged 
to Class III while four were to be found in Class II. In Sk the cor- 
respond;ng figures i^^ere eight from Class 11 and two from Class 
III. Among the most frequent ten error types, there were thus 
considerably more in Ak belonging to Class III than in Sk. This 
f^ct stresses the great difference in performance evident in the 
two courses. 

3.^.4 Recurrent^ and Nonj^Recuj-rent^Errors^ 

There were, as mentioned before. 2,103 erroneous responses in 

Sk. dispt.'rsed among 84 types of errors. Of these 84 types, 20 
occurred only once. II the20 error types are seen in relation to 
the ^, I 03 errors observed, they form one per cent of the total 
numbt r of errors. 
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In Aki there were iOQ error types of which 25 had only one 
occurrence. As in Sk, about 25 per cent of the error types were 
thus non-rccurrcnt. With 1,867 deviant responses in Ak, these 
25 error types form ab ut 7 p-^r cent of the total number ox errors* 
In both courses the number ol recurrent errors thus far outweighs 
the number of non- recurrent errors. There are also very simi- 
lar percentages for recurrent error types contra non-recurrent 
error types in the two corpuses. However. :n Ak the non- 
recurrent error percentage, seen in relation to the bulk of errors, 
is much higher than the corresponding figure in Sk. Thus when 
Ak-pupils choose an erratic form to convey an intended meaning, 
this is more often than in Sk due to confusion about how to use 
the linguistic elements at hand rather than to a stabilized mis- 
conception about how to express the meaning in question* 



One of the objectives of this study is to document the difference, 
if any, in results for test items containing regular and irregular 
verbs* Tables 3 and 4 display a discrepancy between the two 
courses in raw figures but also groat relative similarities in 
the result. As for the regular verbs they have in Ak a mean for 
correcv responses of 19* 7 while the corresponding figure for the 
irregular verbs in the same course is 10*3. m Sk, the correspond- 
ing meanfi are 115.3 and 95.8. Thut the regular ve?-bs have in 
both courses higher figures for success thkn ihe irregular vorbc* 

Of the irregular verbs, £Utj write, and see have the highest 
number of correct responses in both courses. Put has the same 
form in the infinitive as in the pa5t participle. Deviant fo^ms 
constituted by the use of the infinitive instead of the past parti- 
ciple c;>nnot consequently be rcgist<*;cd for this verb* This may 
be an expli^ nation for the low number of error t;. It docs net, 
however, cxplaij^ why jnit Jilso has the lowest figure for omissions 
in both Ak and Sk. 

The successful treatment of wr ite and sec might be due to the 
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fact that in ooth Swedish luu Lnfilish thr verb* are irregular. An 
oppofcii*.' poii;t HI cas<» arc ihc low results fur the verbs spend , 
'^^^<^^*> pay * spt-ak, and b\'.;Id. which are irregular in English and 
regular in Swedish. (These results are still more evident in 
Tables 5 6 below where the results for the incorrect main 
verbs only are represented, that is. errors in the auxiliary have 
been deducted). Teach has in both courses the lowest score for 
successful responses, but. incidentally, it has no remarkably 
low figure for omissions. This shows that the aspect of difficulty 
IS a multidimensional problem, that i^many omissions and few 
errors and vice versa must be taken into account as well as cor- 
rect responses when the difficulty of a word or structure is con- 
sidered. 

* 

The direct correspondence in Swedish of the verb steal (stjiila) 
IS hardly used by the age-group my subjects represent. Instead 
they use knycka, which is a regular verb. This might explain the 
low number of correct answers in the two courses. 
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A rank -ordering of the test items gave the following result: 





Ak 


Sk 


VxSit 


6 


5 


repair 


1 


1 


open 


11 


6 


put 


2 


3 


spend 


5 


8 


teach 


14 


14 


steal 


13 


11.5 


pay 


8 


8 


hear 


12 


8 


speak 


10 


13 


write 


3 


3 


see 


4 


3 


sell 


7 


10 


build 


9 


11.5 



The rank correlation was . 83 which means that the different verbs 
in the test items had relatively speaking about the same position 
for success in the two courses (Angsmark 1970» p 211)* 



All the verbs in the 14 test items with the exception of repair 
and steal have 100 or more occurrences per million words accord- 
ing to the Thorndikc-I-orge list of 30,000 words (1959). Steal 
occurs at least 50 times but not so many as 100 per million and 
repair , finally, has 47 occurrences per million. It should be 
remembered, that in the cases of, for instance, pay . Ogen, and 
visit the figure stands for the cumulative occurrences of the verb, 
noun^ and adjective respectively in this list. 

Parallels drawn between frequency of occurrence and success- 
ful treatment of words in a test can be a doubtful procedure, all 
the more so as the instruction in English in Swedish schools is 
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not bAscd ou Iroqucncy lists. Suffice it to state he ro that the vrrhs 
choacn for my lest are very common, and that ic]>>nr, pru})ably 
because it is a regular verb, outshines the more frequent irregu- 
lar verbs in the result of the test. This again confirms the result 
in the oral test (Olsson 1972, p 44) where the regular vt-rbs, too, 
had better results than the irregular. 



3. 2. 7 P\*U"i^^iPfLo/ J'XRPL^l^^L'i'L^J^Q.^i^J^sJL^^ 

It was found that there were on an average more correct solutions 
for the regular than for the irregular verbs in both courses (p IB). 
To uncover if there were differences not only in the number of 
errors in the regular and irregular verbs, but also in the type 
of error, Tables I and II were set up (see Appendix E). They pre- 
sent for each individual verb the total number of error types and 
the figures for error types within Classes II and III respectively. 

Below follows a digest from Tables 1 and II. 

Mean for total Mean in Mean in 

number of Class 11 Class III 
types of errors 

Ak 

regular verbs 32.3 14.7 17.7 

Ak 

irregular verbs 36.5 i7.8 18.6 

Sk 

regular verbs 22.7 12.3 10.3 

Sk 

irrcguUr verbs 26.7 14.6 12.1 

The above figuns establish that the types of errors is consistent- 
ly higher for i/n-gular than for regular verbs, and, furthermore* 
that error types of th'j more serious kind, as found within Class 
III, arc aiso reiu atcdly mor*" numerous for the irregular than for 
the rcj»ul;jr verbs. In all these cases there is no difference 
between the two courses. 
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Thr most frequent type of ortoT in Ak wa.*? that the pupils quite 
simply ugcd the infinitive given in their test papors without any 
aioxiliary. This type of error amounted to 5.48 per cent of the 
total number of responses (2, 352). In abaoluic figures there were 
129 occurrences of this deviation distributed among 1,667 erroneous 
responses. (See Appendices F and G). The next most frequent 
error type was correct form of the auxiliary be and regular inflec- 
tion of an irregular verb. There were 88 cases of this deviation 
representing 4. 76 oer cent. For this error type the total sum 
of responses in 1.848, as only II of the 14 test items contained 
irregular verbs. 

Third place is held by a type involving correct auxiliary plus 
remaining incorrect formations of the main verb, and fourth 
place by regular inflection of an irregular verb without any auxili- 
ary (4» 42 and 3. 79 per cent). 

The prime error type in Ak consequently consists of the most 
primitive form of verb usage, i» e, the ijifinitive. As will be re- 
membered, the infinitive of the main verb to be used was given 
within brackets after each test item» The construct on of the test 
may have led the pupils to use this uninflected form either with 
or without an auxiliary. 

Two of the major en or types in Ak involve the use of regular 
inflection of the irregular verb. As to the degree of seriousress 
of the errors, Nos I and 4 belong to Class III, which means that 
they will greatly impede connmunication according to the hypothes- 
is while Nos 2 and 3 belong to Class II and consequently imply 
minor errors. 

The most common error type in Ak occupies place number 16 
in Sk. The most frequent error is, on the other hand, the same 
as the i>econd most frequent in Ak, namely, correct form of the 
auxiliary and regular inflection of an irregular verb. This error 
type has in Sk 264 occurrences and represents 9*38 per cent of 
the total sum. (As always with the irregular verbs* this sum has 
been adjusted. ) The figure for this particular error type is both 
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hi Ak . ::d Si*, l.ij^ln. i .;; . ".i'My^ t llu .it.aly.sis of crrori* docs not 
consider ih* ca^os with.n Claft& ill wlu vo e.g. incorrect pii6t 
participlef" wilh the auxiliai lus have, had, has, do, must, can* 
etc sometimes involved regular inilcction of the irregular verbs. 

The second and third rtio^t frequent error types in Sk u'erc 
incorrect number of the auxiliary be plus correct form of the 
main verb and incorrect tense olhc plut^ correct main verb with 
respectively 253 and Z45 occurrences representing 7.06 and 
6.84 per cent of the total 3,584. The fourth error type u'as the 
same as number three in Ak, that is, correct auxiliary plus re- 
maining incorrect formatior.s of the main verb (181 occurrences 
= 5. 05 per cent). 

Of all the four leading error types in Sk, not one belongs to 
Class 111, that is, the class embracing the iviorc- serious errors, 
and consequently not one represents a confusion of the a^^ivc 
voice with the passive, which was the case with two of the four 
major errors in Ak. Similarities between the two courses also 
exist, as shown by the error types containing regular inflection 
of the irregular verb and remaining incorrect formation of the 
past participle of the main verb. 
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ORIGIN ANMj cause OF THE ERRORS 

Far a thorough treatment of errors, error analysis is not sufficient. 
It la based on subjective methods of classification and dues not ex* 
plaxn 'tt/hy the errors occur. 

The tracing of the origin and cause of the individual inaccura*- 
cu s in thw written test will be directed along three main lines. 
The lirst will attempt to document whether the errors arc gener- 
ated by diffurenceb in Swedish and English. The second will try 
to establish whether there are errors which materialize in all 
language learning because of certain qualities *«i the human learner. 
The third will study whether certain errors have been engendered 
by the design of the course of instruction or teaching method. 

The small child learning its first langu;^ge, young children 
moving to a new country, and immigrants all have in common the 
fact that they are strongly motivated to learn the language being 
spoken around them. The situation is very different m formal 
classroom instruction. Motivation can vary from very strong to 
non-existent. Even in fortunate circumstances the acquisition 
can only take place in situations resembling real life, while the 
first-mentioned categories of learners pick up the language in 
real life situations There are two further factors which might 
influence the process of learning The linguistic material is pre* 
sented to the students graded in content and sequence, and the 
tuition proceeds according to methods recommended by specia-^ 
lists or by authorities. These two factors have consequently 
been artificially created for the school situation. My aim is to 
scrutinize my data to see if errors can be traced to qualities 
in teaching material and teaching methods. 

In the following, two theories underlying the qualititive ana* 
lysis of the deviations wiU be discussed* Mention will also be 
m«ide of relevant literature on the subject. 
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T ht^ Con lr astiv" Analy&]f. fhp oth i sis 



Conlrablive analysib cUiniD to be i^bW lo prcHict crrurs goncralcd 
by diffcrcncr»s in the source and target language? (L>acio 1957, p 59, 
Wcinrcith 196fa, p I). These crxor6 can he engendered cither by 
the lact thai the words or structures, or the application uf them, 
diverge in the two languages, or by the fact that one linguistic 
syBtem pocseiscs means of exprcbsion which do not exist in the 
other systcn*. Conlrastivc analysis can be employed to predict 
inlcrliRgual interference as well ha, on a different level, intra- 
lingual interference. Naturally, only the type of errors can be 
predicted; tlie number of errors is unpvediciablc. 

The predictive power of contra stive anblysiii has been contested 
by Catford (1968) who rgues that '\ . . the chief function of ContraP' 
live Analysis is explanation rather than prediction" (pp id ^S.. 
Explanation, of courbe, is an a posteriori phenomenon, but. under 
similar future conditions, the occurrence of errors once explained 
by contrastive analysis, can al«o be prcdict^^d. 



Carlbom (19''3), In an inquiry dealing with errors in word order, 
Carlbom (Swedish-Enrlish Contrastive Studies, Report No. 2) 
scrutinized translation tests from Swedish to Euglibh produced 
by 769 Swedish university students. Tl*e tests were part of the 
students' proficiency tests in English. Potential errors had been 
predicted on the basic of contrastive analysis between the Swedish 
te>:ts and model English tr;«nslationt of them. Nearly 63 per cent 
of the predicted errors did actually appear, whereas contrastive 
analysis rould explain the errors to almost 100 per cent. The 
author stresses, however, that this result cannot be used to make 
generalization!^ about any gran\m;ttieal pioblcm or for languapos 
other than Swodish or English (p 47). 

Ky/^nti (1972). In a Diploma Dissertation "HIS", "SHIS'* and "THEIS" 
■> Growth of a Possessive Morpheme Evans dcKcriboft liow an Arab 
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of twenty learnt £ngliih at a private language school at Bourne* 
mouth* Some ol the student's errors were traceable to the style 
of teaching at his school but most of the errors he committed 
could be explained as *\ . * the student's adoption of the abstract 
framework of his native language as a suitable schema in his 
approach to the learning of English . . . " (p 21)« Thus also when the 
source and target languages differ widely, contrastive analysis 
has considerable explanatory power. 

Semano (1972) established in An Analysis of Errors in the Preposi« 
tions by Sesotho-Speakinjg Students that 40 per cent of the students' 
errors in English were due to intralingual interference and 38* 5 
per cent to interlingual interference. There is thus in both 
Semano's and Evans' corpuses a residue of errors which contras- 
tive analysis can neither predict nor explain. 

Tran ( 1972). Tran's experiment involved 149 English-speaking 
Canadian high school students learning Spanish* A test in Spanish 
revealed that 51 per cent of the errors committed were actuated 
by interference from the source language and 27 per cent by intra* 
Ungual interference. A few errors were due to the influence of 
another foreign language. On the basis of these findings Tran 
advocates a comprehensive approach to errors, where error ana- 
lysis and students' perception of difficulty supplement each other, 
while contrastive analysis centres on the origin of the errors (p 2)« 

Uhl Chamo t (1973). The phonological production in the acquisi- 
tion of English by a 10-year-old French and Spanish speaking boy 
IS described in a case study by Uhl Chamot. The boy learnt 
English at school, where all instruction was in English, and with 
his friends outsirtc school* The observations on his progress in 
English went on for nine months by recording dinner table conver- 
sations. 

The English the boy learnt was clearly influenced by the French 
and Spanish languages. Surprisingly, Spanish, his second language, 
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was in some cases found to have a stronger influence on his Eng- 
lish than French* his first languaj^c. The experimenter sh;ires 
the vi<*wpoint expressed by many contrastivista that differences 
between languages cause the greatest obt^lacles in the learning 
process. In accordance with this opinion she postulated that 

. • consonants, exclusive to English should be the most diffi- 
cult to master for the French-Spanish speaker. Next in order 
of difficulty might be consor.ants which do not exist in French* 
the subject's mother langvagc, and then those existing in French 
but not in Spanish. . . . The actual consonantal problems showed, 
however, that contrastive analysis was more useful in explaining 
errors than in predicting them* , • . On the other hand, predicted 
vowel difficulties did in fact materialize*" (p 244) 

As to the reason for difficulties in foreign language learning* 
it can be argued that p^-^rtial identities might be more difficult 
to master than sharp divergences in two language systems. 
Furthermore* er*. ois can be actuated by other agents tha^r* linguis- 
tic difference. Contrastive analysis should not be regarded as 
ineffective because assumptions wliich are not inherent in the 
theory do not work. 

The author finally rem^irks thai though the boy could acquire 
his third language under conditions rimilar to those in which a 
child learns to speak its first language, it was clear that he* 
unlike tho small child* wap hampered by already acquired linguis- 
tic habits in Fronch and Spanish. 



4 . 2 The First Lan^;ua>;e Acgnifiijion - Secoiid l^an^uafie Acqu i s U i on 

Hypothe sis 

Chomsky considers (1965) thnt "lo acquire language* a child must 
devis<- a hypothesis coinpalihk* witli jircsei*«<-ii d.-ita - he must 
selert frcun ;h<- stori* of pot(M\ti<)l |'r<<mi;.ars a nuet iTit; ono ;hat 
is appropriate to the data av;«ilr.bK- i(» him." (p ^6). This state- 
ment b<igs the question; What is comii'on to first r.nd second 
language acquisition, and if they difft r, in what \%iiy do they do 
so? 
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4. 2. i §^5i4iy 

DuUy and Burt (1972). In •'Goofing: An Indicator of Children'* 
Second Language Learning Strategies** Dulay and Burt put forward 
the hypothesis that spontaneous language acquisition in a living 
environment is the same process as first language acquisition 
as far as children before the age of puberty are concerned and 
in the realm of syntax. They do not consider errors to be nega- 
tive transfers from the first language but manifestations ol* the 
learner's strategies to learn. The authors postulate three 
assumptions on which the hypothesis rests: 

1. The language learner possesses a specific type of innate mental 
organization which causes him to use a limited class of process* 
ing strategies to produce utterances in a language. 

2. Language learning proceeds by the learner's exercise of those 
processmg strategies in the form of linguistic rules which he 
gradually adjusts as he organizes more and more of the parti- 
cular language he hears. 

3. This process is guided in LI acquisition by the particular 
form of the L: system, and in L2 acquisition by the particular 
form of the L2 system, (p 242) 

Dato ^1971) an^ Aavem (1968). Some support for Dulay ajid Burt's 
asst rtions may be found in two studies undertaken to follow the 
acqu.saion of a foreign language by children at the pre-reading 
stage reported on by Oato and Ravem* Both thinl4 that com- 

parisons between first and second language acquisition will open 
up neu avenues of future research. In particular Ravem remarks: 
"... H'hat is perhaps more striking is the extent to which second 
language acquisition in an environment where no formal instruc- 
tion ;& given seems to be a creative process not unlike that of 
fir&t Unguage acquisition. The similarities between Rime 
(Ravem *s son) and LI learners in the developmental sequence of 
negative and interrogative sentences are in many ways more 
revealing than the differences**. Ravcm» stresses, however, 
that "... a normal six*year-old child at all levels of language is 
greatly facilitated by the.linguistic competence ho already possesses 
through his first language** (pp 184*185). 

41 
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Gar vie (1972) ♦ On first and second language acquisition Garvic 
ha» the following to say: 

Second language learning must be very different because 
of factors like differences in age, culture and situation of 
learning. But so far as can be ascertained, no one has 
actually tried to prove it. The case for the other side, 
however, has by no means been proved, either* (p 10) 

In order to provide a basis of comparison for first and second 
language learning, Garvie, in a study entitled **The Urdu^Spcak* 
ing Immigrant's Learning of English Morphology*!^ replicated 
Berko's experiment described in '*The Child's Learning uf £ng* 
lish Morpholojjy*' (I95ti). Garvie's subjects, however, were 
immigrant adolescents* 

In Berko's experiment children aged 4 to 7 took part. They 
were divided into anupper and a lower cge i'^vel, but as the results 
for the two levels were qualitatively similar, they were later 
conflated* It is interesting to note in passing that the older child* 
ren made better use of the knowledge they already had than the 
younger children* 

In the part which was replicated, the children were shown pic- 
ture cards and ^sked to form plurals, ing-forms, third persons 
si2;gu1ar, and past tenses of verbs out of non*existent words* Sa 
for ir.stance, the children heard: *'Herc is a wrg. Now there is 

another one. There are two of them* There are two 

(target: wugs). The underlying idea was that if the child had 
internalized thr inflectional morphemes iu English, he would be 
able to demonrtratf his knowledge by applying them to words not 
heard previously* 

All children hej^rd the nonsense words in the same serial order. 
Consequently there is no way of estiiblishing if this order might 
have biassed th( result* 

The G.nrvif < xprriment encompassed 24 jjnmij^rrtnt boys vary- 
ing in ago bflwoen 12 and 15* They were uV f/om the subconlint-nl 
of India* Immigrant boys of thiR age: <n Brctdfovd spend one year 
at specirl centres where they learn English* Frcm these centres 
they go on to secondary schools* The 24 boys were divid^^rd into 
two levels with 12 from a centre and 12 from a secondary school, 
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which means that the levels had one or two years of English instruc- 
tion respectively. However, the boys had thus had formal iostruc- 
tion in English at school combined with possibilities to use English 
with their friends outside school, a fact which should be remember • 
ed in comparisons. Picture cards similar to those used by Berko 
were utilised. 

The pattern of errors for the two levels w.as similar, with the 
qualification that there were more pronounced signs of progression 
of learning on the upper level. The similarity caused the results 
of the two groups to be combined into one group, as was the case 
with Berko's subject 

Striking similarities emerged in a comparison of the Berko 
and Garvie experiments. Both the children and the adolescents 
were found to possess morphological rules. Their responses 
were systematic and orderly. 

In both groups the subjects succeeded to almost a hundred per 
cent with the ing-form. This can, however, have been caused by 
the testing procedure for this particular morpheme. The stimu- 
lus sentence was: "This is a man who knows how to zib. What 
is he doing? He is " (target: zibbing). As will be remem- 
bered from the item containing *wug the intended ending was not 
mentioned in the material which the child was to use in his re - 
sponse. This, however, was the case with test items aiming to 
elicit the ending -ing. Garvie's interpretation of why the respon* 
dents were so successful, is» nevertheless: *'The 'ing' form is 
frequently used; it is invariant and it is the first verb form to be 
taught, as much because it is easily demonstrated as because it 
is a common form" (p 90). It is very possible that learning prio- 
rity here made a contribution to the result for the adolescents, 
bu«. that could hardly be the case with the children. Besides, it 
is doubtful if the progressive form is. in fact, frequent in every- 
day English. 

Furthc" similarities between the chUdrttn and the adolescents 
were that plurals were handled better than the past tense (p 146). 
In all verb iorms. moreover, the immigrants and the children 
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had the ftAme difficulties (p 127). 

The sequence of mast^^ry of the morphological ending in plurals, 
possessivos, and the regular past tense is also, iiccording to 
Garvic, illustrative of the fact that least restricted rules are 
acquired first and most correctly. Thus the endings [iz^, and 
[id] are the last to be acquired. The learning of the ending [i.^*] 
also proved to be differential in the two groups in so far as it 
reached the highest figure in posscssives (p 132), 

However, there might be another reason for the poor result for 
the endings [iz] .ind [id] than generality of application. Solomon 
(1972) duplicated Berko's experiment with 40 children of :i\c and* 
six years of age. In 46 nonsense monosyllables every possible 
. nal consonant in English was used twice. Furthermore, ihe 
order of the items waL reversed for each child so that it could be 
checked whether a special sequential order affected the outcome. 
It emerged that the children were not successful in expressing 
plurals of words where the stem ended in a fricative. As the re- 
gular endings arc fricatives, the children *ieem to have fabricated 
the rule: '*a fricative ending indicates plurality" (p 48). All words 
requiring the ending [iz] < nd in /ricalives. and hence no plural 
morpheme was affixed to tliem. 

Incidentally, in experiments with adults. Bellamy and Bellamy 
(1970) found that mast'.-ring th>- pz] alJomorph is a problem for 
adults also (p 211). 

Very possibly a parallel to this finding existc. in the poor per- 
formance as frr as the verbal ending [id) is concerned. Th;.- child- 
ren may have felt that as llic ^ erb had already a dental ending an 
the stem, no dental past time marker was nticessary. 

Natalicio and N;<'.ilicio (1969) 'cvel a good deal of criticism at 
the way Derko't experiment was carried out. They think that the 
question "To wh a is inc S n sptintling ? ** is justified. To illustra- 
te their puint th< y quote a dii, -ertat ion b> KiHaliclo (1969) ei;titled: 
Formation of tlie Plural in IJngli sh: A St« dv ('f N .'tive Speaker s 
of English and Na tiv e Spr«iK( rs of Sj^ anifeh. The- design of that study 
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implied that the subjects first repeated the Bingular stimulus before 
they were asked what the plural of this word would be* In this way 
the experimenter could ascertain if the child had properly under- 
stood what word he should put in the plural. When Berko gave the 
stimulus ^eaf, e.g.. the responses ^eafs and leaves were 
considered to be satisfactory. If the child said 'Sieases. the 
answer was not accepted as correct. The design of Berko's study 
had no possibility to consider if the child said 'Seases because he 
took the stimulus word to be ^eas, in which case he evidently 
mastered the plural morpheme. 

In spitu of recommendations for more tightly controlled varia- 
bles in experiments similar to those performed by Berko, Natalicio 
and Natalicio do not submit that the shortcomings in her study 
necessarily invalidate the results (p 208). 

Even if come results in thejGarvit experiment can be due to 
the testing conditions, whereas others can be given a different 
interpretation from that of the experimenter, the fact remains 
that the subjects, whatever they were reacting to, responded in 
a similar way. Thi. way revealed, as mentioned eailier. an 
orderly and systematic use of the English morphemes. This order- 
liness has parallels in studies or. child language (Ervin-Tripp 1970) 
and in the way my Swedish pupils responde-i in the oral and written 
tests. 

Garvie concludes that u n^ay be natu . that the results in the 
two experiments turn out to be similar, \fter all. the task is 
the same, namely l.inguage learning, and the learners identical, 
namely human beings (p 146). As for the differences between the 
results of the experiments Garvie comments. "... the adolescent 
foreign learner who is hampered to some extent by interference 
from his first language, perhaps has the advantage of having gone 
through the business of langu;4ge learning before. He has, it 
Were. .ilrea^V learnt to learn and there may bi- enough which is 
universal about this process to ensure that it will be more facile 
th* si-cond time round" {p 136). This is, as will be remembered, 
also what Ravem found about his son learning a second language 
(above p 29). 
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5 QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE ERRORS 

5. 1 Result in Class 11 

In Class II A the main verb was correct and only the auxiliary devi* 
ated* (As will be remembered, in Class II B« C and D the main 
verb was incorrect.) To expose the result when deviations in the 
auxiliary alone were disregarded, the figures under Class II A 
were added to the figures for correct answers. Tables 5 and 6 
present the issue. 

In both courses the correct answers for the regular verbs ex* 
ceed those for the irregular verbs ^ttill more conspicuously when 
deviations in Class II A are not tabulated. The verbs which total 
the highest figures are in Ak open (increase 76)» visit (30), sell 
(21), and hear (18). In Sk the four highest places were held by 
open (increase 141). hear (94). steal (83), build and visit (50 each). 
Thus, three of the six verbs with the highest scores are coxnmon 
to the two courses. It is also worth noting that four of these six 
verbs have the auxiliary in the plural, if correct. The consider- 
able change in the scores for open , hear, sell, and steal when 
deviations in the auxiliary are disregarded, shows that plural 
forms in auxiliaries, which are not marked in the type of language 
the Swedish pupils speak, are a major difficulty. (See further 
discussion on pp 43*45)« 

A rank correlation calculated for the results on the amended 
test items in the two courses amounted to .87 (Angsmark 1970. 
p211). 

As will be remembered^ a rank correlation computed for the 
original result amounted to .83 (p 21). Evidently, the relative 
order of the test items for correct replies did not vary substanti- 
ally when adjusted figures were used. 
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?L^fi^J^i*SL2f P£Xi*l^£1? i*L^!l^-,Auxiliar^ 2?\^^_the_Main_Verb 
It was considered worthwhile to find out the proportions of devia- 
tions in the auxiliary and the main verb in the two courses. For 
this calculation only the result in Class II could be used as Class 
III contains non -passive formations with and without auxiliaries • 



Table 7. l.-^roportions of Deviations in the Auxiliary and the 
Main Verb 





Ak N 


^ 168 


Sk N = 


256 


Deviations in the 
auxiliary 


649 


47.37o^ 


1,010 


50. 7%*^ 


Deviations in the 
main verb 


722 


52-77a'^ 


984 


49. 3%^^ 



*Total= 1,371 *^Total= 1,994 

(Classes II C and D contain deviations both in the auxiliary and 
in the main verb* A ntimber of the erroneous utterances tabulated 
in Class 11 have thus been included in the aux liary as well as in 
the main verb rows*) 



In the above result there are no palpable differences either in the 
treatment of the auxiliary and the main verb or between the courses. 

To display further the distribution of deviations in the auxiliary 
and the main verb. Tables 8-11 were set up. 

Table 8» Principle Types of Deviations in the Auxiliary, 
Ak N = 168 



Number 409 41. 2% (of 994^) 

Tense 446 44.9% " 

Non -finite forms 66 6.6% " 



Sum total of erroneous replies in Class II = 994 in Ak 

Un the figures for deviations in the auxiliary, tense includes 
figuresr found under the headings Tense and Number and Tense. 
Correspondingly, figures for number include both deviations 
unde r Number and Number and Tense. ) 
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Table 9. Principle Types of Deviation in the Main Verb. 
Ak N 168 


Regular inflection of 
irregular verbs 


260* 


26.2% (of 994)^" 


Other incorrect forma* 
tions of past participle 




25.2% 


Infinitive of main verb 


212 


21.3% " 



^Adjusted figure, considering that only 11 of the 14 main verbs 
in the test items were irregular. 

^Sum total of erroneous replies in Class 11 994 in Ak 



Table 10. Principle Types of Deviations in the Auxiliary* 
Sk N = 256 



TT" 



Number 
Tense 

Non -finite forms 



603 37.2% (of 1,623) 
586 36. 1% 
23 1.4% 



XX 



XX 

Sum total of erroneous replies in Class II = 1, 623 in Sk 

(In the figures for deviations in the auxiliary, tense includes 
figures found under the headings Ti^ns e and Number and Tense - 
Correspondingly, figures for number include both deviations 
under Kumbc r and Number and Tense .) 



Table 11. Principle Typos of Deviations in the Main Verb. 
Sk N = 256 



Regular inflection of 
irregular verb 

Other incorrect forma- 
tions of paBt participle 

Infinitive of main verb 



393^ 24.2% (of 1,623) 

286 1 7. 6% 
231 14<2% 



XX 



Adjusted figurt-, coA]Kide**ing th'it only 1 1 of the 14 main verbs 



in the tc St Ucms were irregular. 



XX, 



Sum tola! of erroneous replies in Class II ^ 1, 623 in Sk 
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As far as the auxiliaries are concerned, tense seems to be more 
of a difficulty in Ak then in Sk, whereas 5k has more unwanted 
forms than Ak for number. Still, the differences are fairly small. 

In both course there is a striking analogy on the one hand be* 
tween the result for number and tense, and on the other for non* 
finite forms, i.e. the third group is substantially lower. 

The order of the three major types of errors in the main verb 
is also identical in the two courses. Regular inflection of the ir* 
regular verb tops the list, followed by what are called ''Remaining 
incorrect forms of the main verb''. Use of the uninflccted infinitive 
of the main verb occupies the lowest position. 



The degree of difficulty of the material tayght is assumed to be pro- 
portionate to the frequency of errors committed by the learners. 
Basing a hierarchical scale of difficulty on differences in the source 
and the target languages as done by Bowen and Stockwell (1965, 
p 284) » seems a doubtful procedure in view of my result where in 
the case of the main verb the formation of the past participle of ir- 
regular verbs would have the first place m a hierarchy of difficulty 
because the learners inflected the irregular verb according to the 
regular pattern to such a great extent. There are in English and 
Swedish regular, as well as irregular, verbs. In this the two 
languages arc not different. The pull towards regularization de* 
monstrated in the application of the ending -ed to irregular verbs 
is clearly not a linguistic tor inherent in the material taught 
but a quality characterizing the himian being. As Ervin -Tripp 
(1970) puts it, the learner is "not just a passive vessel" (p 314), 
but an active organizer of the linguistic data put at his disposal. 
This is the reason why he commits many errors when regularizing 
irregular linguistic elements. 

The second principal error in the main verb also displays the 
learner's creativity sparked off by overgeneralization. The result 
in this case means that he uses oihei irregular patterns for the 
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foriyjation of the past participle than the correct ones. Examples 
arc: The cups are always puien and '^Thc apples were stold. 

The uBc of the uninflected infinitive instead of a past participle 
may in many cases be due to sheer ignorance. Seme pupils may 
have understood that they should combine a form of the auxiliary 
be and a main verb, and they have added without more ado ihe 
verb form given in the test papers to the auxiliary. Other pupils 
could have forgotten the instructions that they were to use a form 
of the main verb given and taken the infinite »'e to be the^ form to 
be inserted. Dialectically, in Swedish, some regular verbs are 
used without denial ending* in the past tense and the past parti- 
ciple, and this means that the pupils might be familiar with such 
forms in Swedish and draw the conclusion that they could also be 
used ill English. Finally, the source of this type of deviation 
could have been that the pupil used the infinitive as past parti- 
ciple in analogy with the verbs set, put, hit, and hence wrote 

X ' 

English, German, and French are teach in Swedish schools. 

The two most frequent errors in the main verb within Class II 
can thus be due to intralingual interference. Furthermore they 
both constitute errors which Swedish and English children make 
when learning their first language. 

The last of the three principal types of deviation in the main 
verb in Class II can also have been engendered by intralingual 
interference. It does not. however, as the first two main types 
of deviation in the main verb, represent an aberration which a 
Swedish child conimiis when learning his mother tongue, that is, 
the child does not use the infinitive of irregular verbs after the 
auxiliaries have or be {SyntJ^xcn i en 20-22 minader gammal 
flickas spontana tal, Langc och Larsson. 1972). 

Regular verbs ending in ^id ; were found by Bcrko and Garive 
(see Abovo p 32) to he ihc luux to he acquired. Of the three regular 
verbn in my test, vi«tit was in Sk found to have the highef>t figure 
for types of errorr.. i.e. 36. (See Appendix E. ) R<'p;<ir ;ind open 
had 19 and 16 respectively. The use of the infmilive instead of 
the past participle occurred as far as visi t is concerned in 59 ca«es, 
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wh(rc«is repair had T iuch cases a&d open ^1. As pointed out abovi*. 
the reason for thi* could be that the learner had unconsciously 
formed the rule "when the stem ends in a dental, add no past time 
and past participle marker to the stem*'. 

In Ak the pattern is not so striking as in Sk. The numbers of 
the types of errors were 3t (visit), 42 (repair), and 24 (open)* 
On the other hand the unmflected infinitive used mstead of the 
past participle occurred with visit 28 times, with repair 17 
times, and with open 16 times. 

Ir. the written test there is only the verb visit which illustrates 
the treatment of the ending id; . However, m the oral test there 
16 a very similar result for the verb invite. There are thus only 
two \trbs in my material with the ending id . On the other hand 
there are reactions from 424 pupils in the written test, and 240 
in the oral test* On the basis of these facts one is justified in 
generalizing from the results, and in asserting that the Swedish 
school children evidently learnt the English past markers in the 
same order as native English children and the U rdu- speaking 
boys. 

The infinitive is a form used by both English and Swedish child- 
rt-r m^tt ad of a finit<' form ol a main verb wh .a tiiey l< arn iheir 
t; rst .ar.guage. 

Thf re seems however, ♦o be a marked difler<*nce between mam 
Nerb- and the auxiliary be in this casi>, be is not found in the 
intir.;t;\t' in English children's initial production of nat.vo sentences. 
(Kiima and Bellugi-Klima 1966, pp 183-208 and Brown andFraser 
1*^62. pp 335-371). There is also in my data a manifest discrepan- 
cy in thv IiRures lor the use of the uninflected infinitive in the auxi - 
lirt ry and in the m.un v<»rb. The obvious dissimilarity in form 
b<»t\^< en is^. was , wt^re , are, _ani, on the one hand and be on the 
otht-r hand, could, ol course, be a hindrance for th^ non-fin^:e 
lorin ^ Mibstitutin^i thi- iinite lorm, siomethinft whirh ib not truf 
ol luute and non-nnitt lorms ol a main verb. Vi-ry probaMy, the 
th>ir.itter oi hi' as a Junction word may also lead ratii% r tw on^i»sion 
than to incorrc'Ct lorins. It should b*- stresbed thai no mformalion 
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in the test paper* could lead the pupils to use bo, which is not true 
of the infinitive of the main verb* Anyhow, in the restricted use 
of the infinitival form of be English children learning English as 
their first language and Swedish children learning English as 
their second language display similar trends. 

&een instead of a finite form of the auxiliary bMC also occurred 
in my material, though to a small extent. It is difficult to know 
if the pupils wanted to express the perfect tense As in "the cups 
have been put'* when they wrote ^thc cups been put. In less care- 
ful language this is an error which native speakers also commit. 
Also, in certain combinations, it is not necessary in Swedish to 
use the auxiliary have in the perfect active and passive (Jag vet 
inte var kopparna blivit stallda). 

All the three principal error k^'pc-s in the main verb discussed 
above occur when learners with genetically unrelated mother 
tongues learn English, as found by, for instance, Kerr (1969, p U, 
Creek sludenlc), Arabski (1968. p 87, Polish students) and French 
(1970, Japanese, West African, Hawaiian, and Philippine students, 
among others). The errors in the cited works were yielded by very 
dissimilar tests, something which makes it impossible to blame 
them whoU^sale on test conditions. This seems to confirm that 
in language learning ' -haviour ihrrc are features which could 
rightly be ternned **u.uvrersals of learning" an expression coined 
by Nemser and Slama-Cazacu (1970, p 125). 
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On Errors in Number 



The present and past forms in the third person singular and plural 
are distributed in the following way in Swedish and English: 



Present tense 



Past tense 



Singular 


Plural 


is 


are 




Singular 


Plural 


was 


were 


var 



English 

Swedish 



English 
Swedish 



Here const rastive analysis predictions would imply interlingual 
interference with the result that only the singular fornri of the 
target language would be used, and intralingual interference to 
the effect that the distribution of the singular and plural fornris 
in ihe target language would be confused. 



Sinjtular Instead of Plural. The first of these two cases is illus* 
trated in Table 12 which was set up to show to what extent the 
predicted deviations caused by interlingual interference did, in 
fact» materialize. The cumulative sum of the actual errors 
found within Class II for the verbs in question i6 the yardstick 
with which the unwanted singular forms instead of the plural are 
to be compared. 

In Table 12 all the test items with the verb xn the plural have 
been included except put. The reason for omitting 2Hl that 
there was very little change in the result between the original and 
the adjusted figures (increase only ten). This again might have 
been actuated by the form of the stimulus sentence: 

"Do you know where the cups are? - Yes, they always 

(put) in the cupboard. " 
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BEST copy mmu 
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From Tabic iZ it can be seen that in more than half of the erro- 
neous utterances (381 in Ak and 767 in Sk) there were infringements 
of the kind which contrastive aivalysis had predicted. The lowest 
percentage occurs in the same verb in both courses, that is, 
teach. The highest percentage for deviations also occurs in the 
same verb, open, in the two courses. In the latter case the pres- 
ence of was in the stimulus sentence could have influenced the 
response: "What was the girl doing? 

She wa_s waiting outside the school. The doors normally 

(open) by the caretaker, but today he was ill". 

In brief, in the use of the singular form instead of *he plural, 
contrastive analysis has shown its predictive capacity. 

Plural Instead of Singular. The cecond prediction about erroneous 
nun.be r in the verb dealt with intralingual interference. Table 13 
shows that incorrect number in the auxiliary was not a unidirec- 
tional phenomenon. The singular could be used instead of the 
plural as well as the other way round. HoNfcBver, of these two 
types of deviation, incorrect plural instead of the singular is used 
much less in both courses. Besides, the figures are much lower 
in Ak than in Sk ( were in 13. 8% in Sk and 7. 0% in Ak. are in 
Z3. 0% in Sk and 14. 5% in Ak). 

This observation was also made in the error analysis of the 
oral test. Evidently, the Ak pupils reduce the learning burden by 
quite simply ignoring the existence of are or were. The Sk pupils, 
on the other hand, conscious of the fact that there is a plural form 
beside the singular form, used it in the inappropriate place. Evi- 
dently, for Ak, ignorance was bliss. 



5.1.4 On^ ^*ir?J£ 

G vnv ral. Uncertainty in the use of tenses is a phenomenon observed 
in analyses of errors based on the perlormance of learners with 
highly divergent hnguistic backgrounds. So, for instance, in a 
survey of 300 letters in English written by college-educated Fi- 
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Tabic 13. Errors Due to Intralingual Interference 



Target Sentence Predicted Observed interference 

interference Ak Sk 



But it was repaired ^ 

last summer .. were .. 3/60 14/5?'^ 

It was spent with 
my famil/ on 

Bornholm ..were.. 9/88*^ 17/I0l'^ 
No, it was paid 

for by my father . . were • , 5/72^ 4/129^ 
He was seen by 

all the others .. were 1/33^ 10/52'^ 

Gb&ta Bcrlings 
saga wa& 

written in 1891 .. wore 7/B7^ 7/86^ 
The house was 

built in 1851 . . were . . 3/60^ 14/55^ 

"287400*17, 0% 66/480^=13,8% 



It is visitrrd by 

mc.ny people . . are . . . 4/95^^ 14/127^^ 

German is spoken 

in Germany . . are . . . 16/4 3^^ 38/99^^ 



In all 20/138^=14,5% 52/226^^^:23.070 



X 



Total sum of errors wilhi)i Cla»j; II for the lest itcni/ilems 
in question 
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lipinos, Castelo (1972) noticed that sequence and unity of tense in 
the verbs was a major difficulty (p l6i). £d8tr6m (1973) in 
'*Ten8f, Aspect and Modality: Problerni? in English for Swedish 
Students'* declares that here are "some of the most troublesome 
areas for the foreign learner" (p 124). Drubig, when discussing 
the English produced by German secondary school pupils states 
that confusion about what tense to use is a frequent type of error 
(1972, pp 82-83). Finally. Engh. (1968a and b) found that when 
Swedish pupils wrote essays in German, erroneous decisions 
about what tense to use held position eight in the ranking list of 
types of errors among his younger subjects (aged 16) and position 
l6 among the older ones (aged 17). Engh thinks that the change 
might be due to a more developed sense of the semantic aspect 
expressed by tense in the older pupils. He also comments on the 
generality of errors in tense demonstrated in the written work of 
young Swedes, whether it be a question cf production in the mother 
tongue or m German, English, or French (1968b, p 18). 

In my classification of errors incorrect tense in Class II implies 
the use of the present tense instead of the past tense and converse- 
ly as only these two tenses could be used in the correct answers. 
In addition to these two tenses, the future was used twice and the 
perfect once in Sk. As there were no such cases in Ak, these 
rare occurrences did not occasion any special subclasses to be 
set up in the classification of errors. In the discussion here- 
afcer, these three cases are not taken into consideration* 

Present Tense For Past Tense. The English past tense in the 
passive is sometimes translated into Swedish with the present 
tense of the auxiliary and a past participle. This is the case with 
the verbs write and build. The differences between Swedish and 
English are shown in the following diagram: 
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BEST COM MMIABU 

Expressing Past Tense 



Periphrastic 
Passives 



Huset blov byggl 1851 


Huset iir byggt 1851 


T\\c house was built in 18 51 



Swedish 



English 



Contrastivc analysis would here predict the use of the present 
tense in the auxiliary as a consequence: of interlingual interference*. 

In Table 14, which shows to what extent the predictions about 
interlingual interference came true, it is readily apparent in the 
fif;urcs» wliiwh in three of tlie lour cases surpass 50 per cent* 
that the predictive' capacity of contrastive analysis has again 
conic into evidence. 



Table 14. Errors Due to Interlingual Interference 



Target Sentence 



The hou^e was 
built in 1851 



Casta Berlings 
saga was written 
in l(i91 



Predicted 
interference 



Use of the pre- 
sent ti'nse of 
auxiliary in- 
stead of the 
past 

Use of the pre- 
sent tense of 
auxiliary in- 
stead of the 
past 



Observed interference 
Ak Sk 



•^-5/87^=40.2% 48/86^=55.8% 



76/l47'^r51. 7% 135/235'^=57. 4% 



Total sum of t rrors within Cl;*ss II for the verb/verbs 
in question 



0 



id 
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"Was'* instead of **is" > The present tense is the first to be used in 
the elt*mcntary instruction of English in Sweden. It is also in gen- 
eral the most frequent tense in the English language. 

Among verb frequency counts which give information on the 
respective frequency of the present and past tenses, George's 
Monographs (1963), Kramsky (1969). and Ota (1963) can be men- 
tioned. George's samples are from Chamber's Encyclopaedia, 
three novels, two plays, a travel book, five books of a popular, 
factual nature » two issues of an English newspaper, and the con- 
versational section of MacCarthy's English Conversation Reader 
(1956). He has. in all. 108,783 verb forms. Kramsky's article 
IS based on a count of 7,550 verb forms and embraces excerpts 
from Dickens, Humphreys, Pinter, Arden, Beckett, and special- 
ized texts. Ota's dissertation, finally, with 34,332 verb forms, 
gets Its material from unrehearsed conversation on the radio, 
television scripts and formal writing. All three authors find that 
the present tense represents about 50 per cent and the past tense 
about 20 to 30 per cent of all v^ rb forms. The past tense, 
however was found to outstrip the present tense in fiction. So, 
for instance. Kramsky arrived at 46. 61 per cent for past tense 
torms in fiction whereas in colloquial atyle. i.e. news, plays, 
and conversation, the corresponding figure was 18. 36 and in 
specialisev-l texts 5.85. The figures for the present tense in 
these texts were 28.75. 50.58, and 62.82 (p 117). Similar results 
are mentioned by Ota (p 53). 

In Table 12 which described the incorrect replacement of the 
plural form of the auxiliary by the singular, the past singular 
was found to have a kind of "imperial" position (E Ingram, p 44). 
that IS. when a singular form appeared instead of are , it tended 
to become was . These findings caused a further analysis of 
how the test items with the present and past singular forms were 
treated by the testees. The result is summed up in Table 15 
below. 
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Tabic 15, Incorrect Tense of Auxiliary in the Singular 



Target Sentence Observed Error Ak 



Sk 



But it was 
repaired last 

summer , , is 

It was spent with 

my family on 

Bornholm . . is 

No, it was paid 

for by my father . . is 

He was bt-<'n by 

ail the others . . is 



Gorman is spoken 
.1 Germaiiy . , was 

It is visited by 

irany people on 

Sundays . . was 



30/60*^ 

33/72^ 
12/33*^ 



16/ Si"" 

\0/\0i^ 
50/129^ 
17/52^ 



97/253^=38,3% 93/339^ = 27.4% 
9/43^ 6/99*^ 



53/127* 



52/95^ 



62/170^=36.5% 58/194^^=29.9% 



Total sum of errors in Class II for the item/items in question 



A study of Table 15 loads to tho conclusion that in both courses 
there is jrreat confusion about the correct use cf tho present and 
past tenses. 

In ,^k, the perceniiige of doviations is as usual higher than in 
Sk, The trend from Table 12 for was to supersede Jji ha p dis- 
appear od in both courses. 

An c>:pl«in?ttxon for wns to appear at all instead of J^, which 
after all ib loarnl b<*foro was , could be that in lh<* kind of texts 
which tht pupils study in the class<*s in q\iostion, fiction, and 
con fieqtii ally the past te^^ise, dominates. The tabulation below 
of the readers user! in Sk and a rougli -ipprecicition of the prevail- 
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ing tciises in the individual unit* aeem to make this explanation 
plausible. (The corresponding editions o£ the books used in Ak 
have m the main the same layout. The vocabulary is more limited 
and th** progress less rapid. hoN»'ever. ) 



Book Used 


Number 
of Units 


Past Tense 


Present 
Tense 


Mixture 
of Tenses 


Mellgren*Walker; 
This Way 


28 


20 


7 


1 


Ashton-Heldcn: 
Out and About 


20 


8 


1 


11 

(past tense 
prevailing in 7, 
present in 2) 


Heast r<im -Owen : 
I Like English 


18 


14 


2 


2 


SondeliuB- 
Axels son -Hiding: 
Hallo Everybody 


36 


20 


12 


4 



. 2 Errors in Class HI 

English- bfcaking children "tend to identify the first noun of a sentence 
with the agent/actor 'unction and consequently misunderstand passive 
constructions with some regularity up to about the age of ten" 
(E Ingram, 1974» p 56). When my subjects used the active and the 
progressive form m a passive sentence they were under the same 
delusion. Here we find a parallel between the acquisition of 
language one and language two. 

^ ?r?S/£^.^*J^*L instead of jhe_^ assivo 

The ditttribution of progressive forms instead of passives in the 
two courses can be studied below. Only existing constructions of 
tht progressive have been included. 
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Ak 

IS + ing«form 
waft + ing*form 
arc + ing-form 
were + ing*form 
am + ing*form 



Raw Figure Rank Order Per Citnt 

of Error of Type of of Total Sum of Errors 

Occurrence Error (2, 352) 



85 
76 
25 
6 

2^ 

194 



6 
8 
22 
32 
40 



3.61 
3.23 
1. 06 
0.26 
0.09 



Sk 



is + ing-form 
was + ing*(orm 
are + ing-form 
were + ing-form 
Will be + ing-fcrm 



77 
73 
53 

S 

1_ 

213 



Per cent 

of Total Sum of Errors 
(3, 5fc4) 

8 2. 15 

9 2.04 
13 1.48 

27 0.25 

36 0.03 



The rank order between the above forms the progressive is very 
similar in Ak and Sk. It i.s. by the vay, worthy of note thai the 
plural forms of the auxiliary which were earlier found to be more 
frequent in Sk than in Ak continue to b^* so. 

Confusion as to the use of the past and present participles 
bcems to occur whatever the linguistic background of the learner 
may be. Kerr (IV6?) quotes his Greek studcnth as saying '^We arc 
helping/arc helped/ by science (p U), DuWkova (196S) finds this 
deviation among Csech students learning English (p 21), and Durt 
and Kiparsky (The Cooficon 1972) who base their repair manual 
for English on errors committed by sf-idenls originating from 
all the i*'nrld, quole tho cxiimi-)lo The hymn was singing/wae 
sung/ so bcautif'il (p 44). 

Dc&idc muddlod notions in general i.i)Oul when to use the pro* 
grcSKivc-.tho cxaggi- rated ukc of it c;»n filso h.ivc its source in tlie 
more conscious effort to sound "English". This is a phenomenon 
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remarked upon by Nickel (1973) when diicus^ing Germans talking 
English (p 159) and EdstrOm (1973), In the latter case the discus- 
sion deals with English produced by Swedish university students 
(p 129), The predilection for syntactic forms not existing in the 
mother-tongue is, incidentally, also remarked upon by Schwartz 
(1971). who in his doctoral dissertation states that just «uch 
forms are oft^tn used excessivv>ly by Swedish university students 
of French (p 80). 

Besides the wish to sound authentic, the immoderate recourse 
to the progressive form could be caused by learning priority, as 
It 1$ introduced much earlier in the instruction than the passive 
voice. In Sweden, where tuition in English starts when the pupils 
are nine, most first year books introduce the progressive form. 
The instruction then consists of 20 minutes of English four times 
a week. 

George (1972) mentions another reason for the undue appearance 
of the progressive form. As there is no exact correspondence in 
many languages to this construction, it must be thoroughly intro- 
duced and practised, George stresses that in such a case the 
learner vill expect his efforts to be rewarded by not too restricted 
opportunities to use what he has learnt (p 59), The progressive 
form IS not. however, a very frequent phenomenon in the English 
language, George found in his material 1,855 occurrences of 
present and past progressives, which forms I, 71 por cent of the 
108^ 783 verb forms included in his material(Monograph 2. p 20). 

It IS a pedagogical practice to drill the simple present in con- 
texts which include time adverbials such as every day, often, 
and so on. The progressive form, on the other hand, is drilled 
together with the time adverb now. To test the soundness of this 
principle George scanned all sentences containing the adverb 
now in his material. He found that the simple present was used 
in 95.4 per cent of the sentences in question and the present prog- 
ressive in 4, 6 per cent only. An additional frequency count based 
on an Enid Blyton school tale and an English Primary School 
reader gave similar results. (Monograph 2. p 6, ) These findings 
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give ample scope for reconsideration of the sequencing of the l«*;ich- 
ing material in Sweden. 

The overall figures for the use of the progressive form are 
corroborated by Ota (p 53). (See Table 16 below. ) In formal 
writing (W) it representrd 2. I per cent of the material. In radio 
conversations (R) it reached 5.7 prr cent and in television scripts 
(TV) 8 per cent. 

Table 16. Distribution of the Verb Forms 



Verb Forms R TV W Total 





Freq 


% 


Freq 


% 




P'req 


% 


Freq 




Simple present 


5, 337 


65. I 


4, 146 


63. 


6 


644 


26. 4 


10, 127 


59. 0 


Simple past 


1, 110 


1 5 




23. 


1 


1,428 


58. 5 


4»046 


23. 6 


Present perfect 


591 


7. 2 


166 


2. 


5 


66 


2. 7 


823 


4.8 


Past perfect 


47 


0.6 


1-5 


0. 


2 


84 


3.4 


146 


0.9 


Pr(*sent progress. 


362 


4.4 


416 


6. 


4 


24 


0.9 


802 


4.7 


Past progr'»ssive 


66 


0.8 


69 


1. 


I 


27 


1. 1 


162 


0.9 


Present l>erfect 
prot; re s r»ive 


39 


0. b 


35 


0. 


5 


3 


0. 1 


77 


0.4 


PaM pi- rft ct 
progressive 


2 


a 02 


0 


0 




4 


0.2 


6 


0.0' 


Passive 


647 


7.9 


168 


2 


.6 


1C2 


6.6 


977 


S 7 


Total 


8.201 




6,523 






2,442 




17, 166 





Contrrt stive analysis predicts; ihat 5:truclur<'S with no correspondence 
in the mother tongue will caiis»* di/j icult it's. As far as the progressive 
form, which )iat» nc« direci c or i c spcindonc c .u Sw<»dish. is concerned, 
the prediction r. ]> roved valid. In /ill. there are 407 utterances contain- 
i:;g i correct formaliuJi of llu ui o;;i efisue in^te.ict of the pahsive 
voice, if the incorrect foniiation:- oi the j>ropre.SMVe are counted. 
ai;d ing-jorms wit !i out any aux>h.irv. the figure *• caches 556 occur- 
rences. Cons<*quently. rthoul un<- «-.g)it]i of the 3, 970 er roneous 
utterances which iriy d.tta conrist (»f contains a progress) v'e form 
out of place conlcMuaUy. 
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Bciides intralingual interference, th - incorrect use of the pro. 
gressiv^form can. as discusited on the previous pages, be traced 
to the following causes: 

1. Mistaking the first noun mentioned for the instigator of the 
action. 

2. Learning priority. 

3. Undue emphasis on the progressive as a useful expressive device. 

4. A wi«h to sound more genuine makes the learner overuse the 
progressive form. 

5. Intricate shades of meaning in the progressive can complicate 
the mastery of it, and this leads to general uncertainty of 
when it could be c-mploycd. 

Errors under No I represent a state of low command of the lan- 
guage, and characterize learners of a first language as well as 
of a second language. Qualities in the design of the course are 
responsible for erro.^i under No:s 2 and 3. whereas learning 
universals scim to be at work when errors are attributable to 
No 4. No 5 implies that qualities inherent in the material to be 
learnt influence the learning process. 

The Progressive For m Without the Copula. Omission of the auxili- 
ary m the* progressive form occurred in Sk twice, while in Ak it 
was found on 40 occasions. 

A tendency to omit be in the progressive- is mentioned in the 
studies by error analysts, for instance, Richards (1971) ^Thc 
industry growing fast (p 215) and Burt -Kiparsky (1972) sing- 
ing too loudly (p 31). It should, however, be remembered that 
the mother tongue of many of the students on whom RicharJs and 
Burt-Kiparsky base their observations does not possess a copula, 
in which case it would be more natural to omit the copula in Eng- 
lish, too 

George (1972) finds several explanations for the non-occurrence 
of the copula. First, he states that a main verb in the ing-form 
"occurs far more frequently in an attributive position (e.g. a smiU 
in£ face ) than in a predicative position'* (p 115). 
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Another tcason for the student to m.ike false f»rnr r.ili nations 
about what he hi'rir.s is tlic very commor. q\u : lJon type the teacher 
uses; "What is h e doing "What is he buying? " The learner 
who hears the constellation of *'he doing", "he buying" has plenty 
of opportunities to inlcrn«il;/e the use of the progressive wiihout 
the copula. 

The habit of many inj^tructjonal courses of introducing contract- 
ed forms of the .lUxiUaries doc's not make things easu r for a 
learner. The fitudi^nts hear /j;/, /z/, or /iz/ for i^. and /> r/. 
/r/, or />/ for are. It is Htilc wonder if he has difficulties in 
discerning the undi rlying paitejn for the divergent realizations 
of the auxiliary, and siill It sj, wonder if In* should couHider ii 
doubtfiil if hib efiorib will pay off, all tl.r more so as he will soon 
discavnr that n lorm of be is redundant ir mc^.t caseb, that is, 
he can make himsi U perfecily underMood without usmg it. 

VVhi-n a child with Kr.ghvh ii^ firs: language lenrns to spe^tk, 
ihf auxih.-iry Itt- is alsu omiiied (Hrllugi TKl. p 96). In this f«ict 
there is thus tuppori for the contention thai first language acquisi- 
tion h.is nu'chanihiiis in common with second l^^ngu-igc* acquisition. 

To f^um up. the- om.bMon o:' ihv copula t .m he anrihutable to: 

1. Teaching stratt ^Mcs 

2. Learning str.-irpifs 

3. Qualities in lh< n^ilerial to be learnt (diffrri«nl rcalizationo) 



^•^•2 J^.M^^l*' J*i**l^J il^'i* Pil^I J^l}ii'L^il^t<*i^ I^•t^sive Voice 

As will be rem' mb* ret:, tin use of the iijf:tiiti\e instead of the 
passivi- voice w.is llie iiiosi f n quenl typ^- o{ error in Ak. whereas 
it occupied position i6 in Sk (129 ;»nd 32 otn;*renti-6 lespectivt ly). 
The use of the simple p..bt lenst- mstend oi thi patf ive voice 
occurred 81 times in /\k ;uid 01 in Sk . if lli-* r.gu^ir inflection 
of an irregular \ i rh ii. the p..** is added, ll.^ t or ri .-.ponding 
figure:; ii, Ak ;jn<i Si amount to 1*^1 .ujj 70 
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The Apples SteaU By Xhv Thieves. In the Swedish present tense 
therf* it> r-cnding which extends to all persons My subjects 
could, h) analogy with the Swedish language, have been led to apply 
the Engl ,sh third person s-ending to all persons in the present 
tense in English. This type o£ deviation representing interlingual 
interference, can be predicted by contrastive analysis. In this 
case, as in many other cases in my data, it is> however, difficult 
to state in certain terms which one of several possibilities was 
the cause or origin of an individual deviation. As the test, irom 
wh.ch the errors under study are drawn, deals with the passive 
voice, it may be most natural to try to trace incorrectly used s- 
endings back to the influence of the Swedish s-passr*e. A mis- 
applied & could also be due to ovcrgeneralization of the English 
s-endmg, that is. intralingual interference. 

The Museum Visits By Many People The Swedish pass:.* \oice 
can in general be expre&Ked either by an added to thi- m^tin 
verb or through the auxiliaries bli and vara added to the past 
participle of the main verb. The diagram below shows how 
Swedish and English compare- 



He was killed . English 

Han dodades Han blev dOdad Swedish 



The Swede thus has only om* form to learn in English, which must 
be easier than contrariwise. 

According to contraslive analysis a transfer of the s-pa&sive 
into English can be expected when a Swede speaks English, Below 
follows a presentation of the different s-occur rences ii< the two 
courses. 
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S urvey of Misanplications of S'Cndings> Ak> N ~ 168 

Correct form of "be'* + infinitive + s 32 
Incorrect form of **bo" + infinitive + s 23 
Incorrect form of **bc** + past participle + s 4 
Correct form of "be'* + past participle + s 2 
Incorrect form of "be" -t- irregular past tense -f s 3 
Correct form of "be" 4 ii regular past tense + s 2 
Did + spoks 2 
Can f infinitive + s 2 
Does + infinitive +5 2 
Do -(> infinitive s 3 
Have + infmitivc + s 2 
1st + infmitivc + s 1 
Hai> + infinitive + s 1 
IrreguJar past tense + s i 
Correct form of "be * + remaining incorrc^ct forms 
of main verb + s 1 

81 

The list above shows that this particular type of error is not 
very common. It is also clear tha* it is more frequently found 
with infinitives than wixh past participles. The list shows con* 
siderablr confusion about hov^ to construct verbal forms. The 
confusion is all tht more striking if we consider that all these 
different attempts should express the passive voice. 
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Survey of Mi«&pplicationa of a^cndings. Sk. N = 2S6 



Correct form of **be** past participle ■ 6 

Incorrect form of **be** paat p&rticiple ft 6 

Can infinitive • 6 

Incorrect form of "he** ^ infinitive i 6 

Have -i- infinitive <(• ■ 3 

Had -t- infinitive • 3 

Incorrect form of **be** -¥ irregular past tenie 

form of main verb t » 2 

WP: -I- infinitive ^ ■ 2 

Doei infinitive t 2 

Can past participle f s 2 
Correct form of "be" + incorrect past 

participle « 1 

Hadn't infinitive -f s 1 

Will pait participle ■ 1 



41 



There are about twice at many miiapplications of the ■ -ending 
•n Ak aii in Sk. In Sk, ai in Ak» however, the s-endings are 
moiit frequently added to the infinitii^e. Cases with the £ 
added to the past participle are more numerous i.« Sk than in 
Ak. 

Misapplications of the s-ending are not infrequent among 
/rrors listed by Richards (I971)» ^e is walks. ^She cannot 
goes» ^e did not asks me (pp 214-215}* As his subjects differ 
wid^rly as to first languages, it must be assumed t^^at this type 
of error is an overgeneralisation of the English s-ending in the 
third person singular of the verb. Hardly any errors, however, 
implying the addition of an £ to a past tense form or to a past 
participle have come to my attention in lists of error.% in £ng- 
lisli committed by non-5v ^ lish learners. It seems that these 
errors arc language specific and traceable to the Swedish s- 
p.msivc where the s can be added to the past tense and past 
participle forms. Non-Swedish learners could bi^ expected to 
overgeneraliftc ' e English 3rd person £ by adding it to the 
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infinitive, that is* not to the past tense or past participle, and 
this is also what happened. 

Since the two ways of expressing the passive in Swedish arc 
not quite intrrc angablc. I scanned the result for the test items 
containing tne verbs I car, spends sell, teach , and speak, as 
only the s-passive is acceptable in the Swedish translations of 
thei<e items. Furthermore I only included constructions close* 
ly resembling the Swedish, that is, those with the s-cnding 
added to the present or past tense or the auxiliary can followed 
by an infinitive plus s. Trtblc 17 presents the result. 

It can be no coincidence that among the five particular test 
items mentioned above, that is, those which take the ;^-j.^assive 
only, the figures lor the s -ending are high as compared to the 
rest. The result for item 10 with 12 s-forms in Ak as well 
as in Sk is particularly striking. Another interesting case is 
Item 13. Here the Swedish form is structurally as well as 
phonetically very similar to the English (sells: siljs). 

The result in Table 17 allows mr to argue conclusively that 
even if very probably overgencralization, that is, intralingual 
interference, is at work in many cases in the generous applica* 
tion of s-endings, interlingual interference is aUo responsible 
for some errors of this type in my Swedish data. 



Marginalia 

Some types of deviations "appear to be of small value since 
the conclusions that can b? drawn from th^m, if any, apply to 
one particular learner and unless some system can be discover* 
rd in them, they are of little value even in the casir of the learn- 
er who commitu them*' (Dut^.ovi !9^»9, p 16). To such deviations 
belong Rin|;lc o«- combuicU anomalous words itmployed by my 
subjects to exp*t s»i ih* j);i8sivi- voict*. InstancL S ,ire ^v/cU sell 
/are sold/, ^n^cnde /wan Keen/, \«iuch /are taught/, ^know 
putcn /are put/. There were 89 occurrences of this type in Ak 
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and ZZ in Sk. 

The deviation mentioned above shows groat bewilderment 
in the handling of the English language, and could be expected 
to appear in Ak to a greater extent than in Sk. A good grasp 
of the language is. on the other hand, evident in a correct 
reformulation of the passive test sentences into their active 
correspondences. One might have surmised that there should 
be more such paraphrasing in Sk than in Ak. In reality, the 
opposite occurred. Perhaps Ak had a hunch about what was to be 
expressed and used the more familiar active voice as the 
vehicle of the me ssage. Anyhow. 26 such reformulations 
appea^'cd in SK and 45 in Ak. There was. however, only one 
acceptable reply and that belonged to Sk: '*Ycs. they always 
put them in the cupboard*' (target: Yes, they are always put 
in the cupboard). The prime troublc^spot in the remaining 
answers was word order as exemplified in '^AU sorts of 
noises I heard (beared 1) in this house at night (target: All 
sorts of noises are heard in this house at night). The interest- 
ing but inexplicable point in these attempts is that they are 
concentrated on the same verbs (hear, spend and teach) :n 
the two coarse<>* 

In a paper entitled "The Insufficiency of Error Analysis** 
Hammarbcrg (1973) argues that errors which characteristical* 
ly do not emerge should he given as mucii attention as those 
which do occur (p 29). An illustration of characteristic non* 
errors is in my material the irregular inflection of regular 
verbs which occurs only twice: \isitcn (in Sk) and ^repaircn 
(in Ak). The rarity of this type of deviation is just af. typical 
of learner strategies as th»» overuse of the regular patti-rn. 
and emphatically stresses ihc strength of Hammarbcrg's 
argument. 

It is a lecuirent phtnoincnon that learners of English as a 

foreign language mi-rk the pastness of the verb twice. Richards 

(1971) quotes as an instanci- of this ^Ic did not found (p 214) 
x 

and Kerr He did not faced (p 1 i). In my data 1 have among 
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other examples did saw (Ak and Sk)* In single verb forms 
tense markers can also be* used redundantly as instanced in 
my data by bearded, ^payded, ^speakted, ^sawed. and 

visitited. (These deviations have been subsumed under the 
heading "Remaining incorrect formations of main verb" 
B and C). 



The latter deviance is discussed by Menyak as typical of 
children's grammar. As examples she gives ^e liketed the 
game (1963. p 432) and "she splashted herseU ( 1969, p 416;. 
When English is a second or foreign language, this deviation 
also emerges, for instance in Garvie's data (p 66). 



Here again, we thus have characteristic traits in learner 
behaviour, whether it be a question of a first, second, or 
foreign language, whether the language is picked up from the 
surroundings or formally studied, and irrespective of the age 



of the learner. 

Uncertainty about the use of tenses was apparent in my data, 
as could be seen from Tables iZ and 15* It also emerges in the 
handling of the modals. Here, too, the universality of a 
pattern of error is evident, I have in my material ^The house 
should repaired last summer, ^French, German, and English 
can taught ii. Swedish schools, ''it must paid for by my father. 
Ki .hards (1971) quotes ''We must worked hard, ^We can took 
• him out, ^Th^y • ould became, and Bilinc (1971) (subjects 

Seroo Croatian students learning English) can remembered 
only some phrases from this (p 47), 

The test items in the written test could not, correctly answer 
t*d, occasion any negated replies. Nevertheless, there wore 
a few responses including not In Sk this happened only twice: 
*He d^Mi't seen /was seen/ by all the others and ^It hadn't 
pays /was paid/ by my father. In Ak, there were 12 negative 
responses, among others, '^e didn't see't, /was seen/ by 
all the others. The house shouldn't repaired /was repaired/, 
last summer. The house don't repaired /was repaired/ last 
summer. The great confusion vis-i-vis the linguistic material 
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met with an Ak earlier is here further substantiated. 

In Tran's (1972) data the study of another foreign language 
was found to interfere to a certain extent with the acquisition 
of Spanish by English-speaking Cai: dians (p 22). Du^ova 
(1969) also mentions that in her Czech subjects' production 
of English the influence from other languages which the students' 
had learnt w<is discernible. I had in my data two instances of 
the German form ''ist'* which shows that for my pupils, at least, 
the German or French languages, of which they could choose to 
study one, was not a very potent source of interference. 
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SUMMARY 



The major findings in the present research undertaking baaed on 
an analysis of errors yielded by a written test can be summed up 
as follows: 



Observations on Types 
and Frequencies of 
Errors 



Observed Differences in 
the Treatment of 
Regular and Irregular 
Verbs 



Errors Predicted 
According to the 
Contrastive Analysis 
Hypothesis 



a) The types and frequencies of errors 
were more numerous in Ak than in 
Sk. There were also more errors 
in Ak of the kind hypothesized to 
impair communication to a high 
degree. This result establishes 
that the two courses were at differ* 
ent levels of proficiency. 

b) The recurrent errors were more 
frequent than the non-recurrent 
errors. This fact indicates a 
systematic pattern in the pupils' 
linguistic production. 

a) There were more correct responses 
for the test items containing the 
regular verbs than for those con* 
taining the irregular verbs. 

b) The regular verbs gave nse to 
fewer types and lower frequencies 
of errors. The types of errors 
were, besides, of a less serious 

character for the regular than for 
the irregular verbs. 

a) The incorrect use of were instead 
of wa s - a sign of intralingual inter* 
ference. Conversely, the incorrect 
use of was instead of were - a indica« 
tion of interlingual interference* 
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Learner Characteristic: 



Observcc^ Sources of 
Errors in the Teaching 
Material and the 
Teaching Methods 



b) A transfer of the Swedish s •passive 
traceable in the formation of English 
passive sentences. 

c) Intralingual interference seen in 
1) the use of the progressive form 
instead of the passive voice. 2) the 
use of the infinitive instead of the 
past participle, 3) the application of 
incorrect irregular patterns in the 
inflection of the irregular verbs. 

a) The use of the uninflrctcd infinitive 
instead of a properly tensod and in- 
flected form of the verb. 

b) Mistaking the first noun mentioned 
for the actor of the sentence. 

c) Ability to notice and acquire regular 
patterns. 

d) Difficulties with the tenses of the verb 

a) A too early introduction of the pro* 
gressivc form and undue stress of 
its usefulness. 

b) Too intensive and misapplied pattern 
practice. 



INTELI .IGIDILITY - A Study of Errors and T heir Importance 

In INTELLIGIBILITY - A Study of Errors and Their Importance an 
oral test was found to yield very similar results to those enumer- 
ated above. Both studies imply the use of a very small amount of 
material, they both deal with the came Krainmatic^il problem, that 
is, the pii&sive voice, they were constructed in a iiimilar way. and 
the subjects were the same. In both sludien soine of the errors 
might be due to artifacts of the testing conditions. Nevertheless, 
the similarity of the outcome of the oral and written tests makes 
it possible to state that these two studies map the rhar;u teri^tic 
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learner behaviour of thia agr-group of Swedes, when they learn 
English in a formal cla«sroom situation. Parallels draun between 
my results and studies on child language as well as analyses of 
errors committed by adults with differing first languages indicate 
that some phenomena in my subjects' production could be identi* 
fied as universal learning behaviour. 

Differences in the results of the oral and written tests also 
exist. The written test undeniably yields more information on the 
great confusion as to the tensing of the verbs. This might be due 
to the fact that two tenses should be used in the correct responses 
to the written test, whereas only one tense was intended to be 
used in the oral test. There were also proportionately more types 
of errors in the written test (108 and 84 in Ak and Sk respectively 
while there were only 47 and 40 types of errors in the oral test). 
As my subjects had, relatively speaking, more time at their 
disposal for the written test than for the oral, it seems thit this 
extra time for consideration made matters worse. 



The Three Main Causes of Deviations 

In Tables 18 to 21 are listed the three main causes o^ Ctr.iations 
in my data. Admittedly, the borderlines between tht> C;::crent de- 
signations are not watertight. Thus the regularization o: the ir- 
regular pattern in verb inflection is due to intralingual interfer- 
ence, but it is also a learner characteristic. The s-er.d:r.g added 
to the verb is here considered to be conditioned both bv thv s- 
passive in S>i'odish and by overgeneralization of the s in the 3rd 
person singular in English. Consequently, it has been subsumed 
under the two headings In tralirgual interference and Interlingual 
interference. However, one might also regard the s added to 
the main verb as a learner characteristic, i.e, incapacity to inter- 
pret or express a subject as the person or object being acted upon. 

In the survey in Tables 18-21 mention has been made of what 
table the figures derive from. As will be noticed, the original 
figure for errors in number given in Tables 8 and 10 (pp 37-38) has 
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been split up in the surveys in Tables 18 - 20) under the headings 
Intra lingua l and Intrrlin g UAl intc rfc rfcncc> As only pure deviations 
in rumbcr have been incorporated (that is, combinations of tense 
and number were not included) the figures aro lower than in 
Tables 8 and 10. The proportions within and between the ^jourscs 
are the sanDc, however. 

The subsets under a rnc r ch^i racto r i st ic s aro valid for learn- 
ers o£ a second language whether they be childrt^n or grown-ups 
and whether they have received formal instruction or learnt the 
language "in the street", and also for children learning their 
first language, as is evident in my discussion of what error ana- 
lysts and child language researchers have obsrrvcd. 



6. 3 Rank Order of the Causes of Deviation 

There were in all 2.433 deviations in Ak and 2.541 m Sk. 2. 190 
deviations in Ak and 2, 322 in Sk have been discussed up to now. 
The connparatively high figure for errors in Sk, whcire the pupils 
should have a better grasp of the language than the Ak -pupils, 
niay be traced to the fact that thcr<- were fewer omissions in Sk 
than in Ak and consequently a greater number of utterances in 
v'hich to find errors. 

Below arc tabulated the deviations attributable to intralingual 
and interlingual int ^; rfe rcnce and to learner characteristics. The 
types of de\ ioni* havt- boon arranged hierarcJiically. 
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Table 18. Deviations Due to Intralingual Interference Hierarchi- 
cally Listed. Ak. N r 168 



No 1. Use of progressive ix^rm 
instead of passive voice 

No 2. Regular inflection of 

irregular verb (sec Table 9) 

No 3. Irregular verbs Wiih inaccura* 
cies other than rej^ufar inflec- 
tion and regular verb^ with 
anomalous past participles 
after auxiliary 
(See Table 9) 

No 4. Use of infinitive instead of 
past participle after 
auxiliary (See Table 9) 

No 5. Plural of auxiliary instead 
of singular (See Table 13) 

No 6. Overgeneralizati^n of 3rd 
pei'son singular s 
(See Table 17 and^p 5b, 81 . /. 
47 = 34) 



Raw figure Percentage 

based on 190 



297 
260 



250 

212 
48 
34 



:13. 6 per cent 
a 1.9 per Cent 



= 11.4 per cent 

= 9. 7 per cent 
= 2. 2 per cent 
= 1.6 per cent 



1, 101 



= 50. 3 per cent 



Table 19. Deviations Due to Intralingual Interference Hierarchi- 
cally Listed. Sk. N = 256 



No 1. Regular inflection of irregular 
verb (Table 11) 

No 2. Irregular verbs and regular verbs 
with incorrect past participler 
after auxiliary (Table 11) 

No 3. Use of progressive form instead 
of passive voice 

No 4. Use of infinitive instead of past 
participle after auxiliary 
(Table 11) 

No 5. Plural of auxiliary instead of 
singular (Table 13) 

No 6. Overgeneralization jf 3rd person 
singular s (5ee Table 17 and p 59. 
41 ./. 22 =19) 



Raw figure 

393 

286 
259 

231 
118 
19 
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li 306 



Percentage 
based on 2« 322 



= 16. 9 per cent 

= 12. 3 per cent 
«11. 2 per cent 

^ 9. 9 per cent 
- 5. 1 per cent 
= 0. 8 per cent 
= 56. 2 per cent 
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Tabic 20. OeviatiotiF Dur to IntcrlinBual Interference Hicrarchi< 
cally Listed. Ak. N » 168. Sk. N ^ 256 
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Ak Sk 
R;:w Percentage Raw Percentage 
figure based on figure based on 
2,190 2,322 

No 1- Singular form of 
auxiliary instei^d 
o£ plural (sec 

Table 12) 267 =12.2% 427 =18.4% 

No 2» Is wr tten» built 
instead of ^as 
written, built 

(Sec Table 14) 76 = 3.5% 135 = 5.8% 

No 3. Transfer pf the 
Swedish s* 
passive (See 

Table 17) 47 = 2.1% 22 r 0. V% 



390 sl7.8% 584 =25.2% 



Table 21. Deviations Due lo Learner Characteristics Hicrarchi- 
cally Listed. Ak. N = 168. Sk. N = 256 



Ak Sk 

Raw Percentage Raw Percentage 

figure based on figure based on 

2,190 2,322 

No 1. Uncertainly in 
the use of 

. tenses (Tabic 15) 316 sl4.4% 304 =13. 1% 

No 2. Mistaking the 
subject for the 
actor (i. e. 
using the simple 

past) 151 = 6.9% 70 s 3-0% 

No 3. UtanflcctcQ 

infinitive oniy 129 = 5.9% 32 = 1.4% 

596 =27 2% 406 -17.5% 
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6. 3. 1 9«L^l?*L^*D^Qrde^r 

Intralingual interference is far and away the mo«t productive source 
of error in my data. This fact is evident in both courses, Ncmser 
(1971) expresses the opinion that iniralingual interference is more 
comnnon in later stages of foreign language acquisition, whereas 
interlingual interference would prevail at earlier stages (p 119), 
My subjects were at an intermediary stage, and in this respect 
verify Nemser's tenet, Carlbom also foiind in her data that in the 
positioning of subject and verb, intralingtal interference was slight- 
ly noore common than interlingual into -fcrence (p 37), and so did 
Semano (see above p 27). 

Withm the heading Intralingual interference the rank order of 
the individual deviations is not identical in the two courses. The 
disparity is not great, however, as proved by the fact that the 
Identical deviations have the three lowest positions. The correla- 
tion calculated for thf two groups proved to be .83. 

Regular inflection of the irregular verb was the most frequent 
deviation caused by intralingual interference in Sk, whereas in 
Ak. the use of the progressive form instead of the passive voice 
hvld first position. This difference between the courses in indi- 
cative of the Ak -pupils' greater bewilderment in front of ih. 
linguistic material they have met in the instruction. 

The ranking order of the deviations is identical within Inter > 
Ungual intefference and Learner characteristics. Between the 
courses tho totals are, on the other hand, reversed, so that in 
5k Inte rlingual interference has the highest result whereas in 
Ak Learner characteristics leads the two headings. 

In view of the results arrived at by Engh (discussed above on 
p 47) It IS instructive to see that uncertainty in the use of tenses 
subsumed under Learner characteristics was about the same 
hurdle in Ak as in Sk. Engh found that his more advanced sub* 
jecti. dealt with tenses more successfully than the less advanced 
ones, as will be remembered. 

The sum total for Learner characteristics is higher in Ak than 
in Sk. This is to be expected the pupils in Ak are at a lower 
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Stage of mastery of the lanuuage than those in Sk. Consequently 
there should be mort* manifestations of initial learning; processes 
in Ak than in Sk and th.it w«-is also the case. 

Deviations due to interlingunl interference are more numerous 
in Sk than in Ak. Two of the three deviations due to such trans- 
fers emerge in the auxiliary, As Sk made more attempts than 
Ak at expressing the passive voice with the auxiliary Jafi and 
a past participle, Sk pupils also had more opportunities than Ak 
pupils to err in number and tense of the auxiliary. This may be 
the explanation for their higher figures for interlingual inter- 
ference. 

Discussion 

In the introductory chapter before the quaht.itive analysis of the 
error.* , ] drew up a mullifacetcd approach in order to establish 
the genojiis of the separate aberrations. Tlrs line of ;*ction was 
supported by the findings of the contrastivists and error analysts 
quoted* Also, the result of my analysis justifies this approach. 

1 find that contr.iKtive analysis has sub&.antiated its clanns to 
predict errors* I also find error analysis necessary. There 
was no possibility for conlrastive analysis to predict or explain 
some prepofiterour. formations produced by my pupils. Carlbom 
(1973) found that contrastive analysis in some cases dealt with 
the errors her univer«»ity students committed to almofl 100 per 
cent. Possibly, error ajialvsis is more indispensable at lower 
stag.'s of Language control, whereas contrastive analysis is 
more effective with mature learners with rule .systems in less 
of a state of flux. So, for instance, Carlbom's 769 students 
committed only 11 different lypeh of word Oider errors amounting 
in all to erroneouf* versions. Ii my bludy only one pr^tmmat- 
ical point wms at isrue, too, that i:., the pasj.iVt- voice. My 424 
subjects had. howevc r, 67 difleient su^gestio'is in common about 
how to express tht verbal part of the sentence. Kurih*>rmore, 
Ak had 41 lypeH of t rror and Sk 17 occurvnig only willun tV»e 
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icspective couric. In all. my data confiitited of 3.970 incorrect 
utterances. A comparison with Carlbom's figures makes this 
re (alt stand out 

To sum up, I have arrived at the same conclusion as Yarmo- 
hammadi (1973): **. . . contrastive analysis is a very important 
tool in diagnosing potential learning difficulties. Error analysis 
is crucial in mapping the entire area of learning problems and 
quantifying the degree of difficulty for each problem** (p 368). 

Dulay and Burt (1972) argued that second language acquisition 
was an identical process to first language acquisition. I think 
that in view of my results ^nd those of many others (e. g. Cook 
1969, Garvie 1972, Ervin-Tripp 1972) the first two postulations 
they set up arc on the whole acceptable (citations on p 29 above). 
The language Icrarner. whether a child or a grown*up. has 
certain mental equipment, and he actively organizes the linguistic 
material he is exposed to. However, the third tenet cannot possibly 
be agreed with. . The influence the source language exercises on 
the target language cannot oe explain. 7d away. In this respev; 
first and second language acquisition are different. The second 
language learner also differs from the small child learning its 
first language. He has a greater span of memory, more developed 
abilities as f^r as concept formation is concerned, and more ex- 
perience in acquiring skills in general, which me?n8 that the 
learning process must be partly dissimilar. 

Deviations due to teaching strategies and ter^hing materials 
have no hr Hing of their own. In the appearance of the many un- 
wanted ing-forms it was clear that these two factors were active 
in engendering errors, too. 

Correlations Between Types of Errors and Category of Learne r 

According to Ncmser (1971) the le arner of a foreign language 
passes through successive systems characterised by an increas- 
degree of approximation to the target language. Longitudinal 
studies would be called for to reveal such systems. My experi- 
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ment only allows for two stages to be investigated in the written 
test; the stage prevailing ot\ the prc*te:;t and that of thr* poet-^test 
occasion. (There were six lessons of experimental instruction 
in between). 

Quite a few studies comparing the types of errors committed 
by learners of high proficiency an the target language to those 
conunitted by learners of low proficiency have failed in establish- 
ing such systematic stages (c. g. Johansson 1973, and Carlbom 
197a). 

My data revealed that Ak committed more errors of a serious 
type than Sk. This finding, however, which refers to the proficient 
cy of the groups as entities, need not be true of the u^dividual, 
that is, the Ak*pupils with no correct responses at all may very 
well have committed errors of a less serious type only, whereas 
the Ak-pupil v*ith ten responses correct out of the 14 test items 
may have errors of a serious type only. 

There are in my data quite a few facts which indicate that the 
two courses were set at different levels of proficiency in English* 
The difference, is. however, rather quantitative than qualitative* 
that is, it does not imply fixed dissimilar systems. The rank 
order of the 14 verbs in the test items, which in two different 
computations varied between .BS and .87 testifies to the fact that 
the two courses had similar difficulties with the test items. So 
does the ranV order for difficulties within the main verb, which 
was identical (Tables 9 and 11). Also, in both courses, the non- 
finite form of the auxiliary held the lowest position for deviations 
in ..c auxiliary. Indisputably, Ak commits more errors than 
Sk. Thi* errors in Ak are also less methodical than in Sk. 
Nevertheless. I would, instrad of different systematic stages 
in the two courses, rather speak of two different stages of in- 
stability in the mastery of the English language. 
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CLOSING REMARKS 



The attitude to errors in modern language initruction i^ that they 
had better be avoided. The reason for this is the belief that if an 
error is allowed to appear or is left without correction, the learner 
could internalize incorrect habits of expression. Imitation drills 
and pattern practice are the weapons the teacher uses in trying to 
fight the appearance of errors. There are signs that these proce- 
dures have doubtful or no effects* The regular inflection of ir- 
regular verbs, tor instance, emerges in spite of the fact that the 
learners have heard and imitated only the correct irregular forms. 
Middle class parents tend to expand in more correct and complete 
form the small child's utterances to about 30 per cent* Most 
probably, corrections, if they occur, refer more to the content 
of the utterance than to its form. (McNeill 1970, p 109.) Never- 
theless, the childrt^n learn in due time to use the grammatical 
system correctly. As it is evident in the linguistic production 
of both children and adults that they actively recreate what they 
hear, there is strong cause for Cook's (1973) suggestion: 
**. . . the second language teaching technique of repetition may 
prove more effective if it takes advantage of this rather than 
suppresses it. possibly by pexmitting the student to be much freer 
in his repetitions than is at present the custom'* (p 2it). 

I have advocated earlier (1973) a lenient attitude to grammati* 
cal errors (plS9) in modern language instruction. There are two 
reasons for this stance: First, my analysis of errors based on 
two different tests seems to confirm that errors may constitute 
a wdy of learning instead of an obstacle to learning. Secondly, 
my informant studies (1972) indicate that errors do not disrupt 
communication to any high degree, and communication is, after 
all. the ultimate goal of foreign language instruction in Sweden* 

My experiments on analyses of errors comprise a very small 
amount of material. A restricted material is an asset, however, 
from the point of view that it makes a description on a delicate 
level possible. My description may supply what Wardhaugh 
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(1971) in a review calU **ttnippetft of information** (p^^^)« but accord- 
ing to Di Pictru (1974) thi» verdict can, aftc^r all. also be levelled 
at lin^uitticB in general (p 69)* 
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I. What is your name? 

I — (^**^^) ^^MV friends. 

2« Did you walk home yesterday? 

^ (take) h^me by my cousin. 

3* Do you know where the cups are? 

Yes. they always (put) in the cupboard. 

4. Where did you spend your holiday? 

, (spend) with my family on Bornholm. 

5. Can you study foreign languages in Swedish schools? 

Yes. English. German, and French (teach) 
in Swedish schools. 

6. Did the children take any apples? 

No. all the apples (,teal) by the thieves. 

?• Had you enough money for the bicycle? 

— (pay) for by my father. 

8. Did you hear a noise in your room last night? 

No. but all sorts of noises (hear) in this house 

at night « 

9. Does anybody visit that old muaeum? 

^_ (visit) by many people on Sundays. 
10. Shouldn't wc repair the house next summer? 

^ (repair) last summer. 

(Skrivningen fortsgtter pi ng»U aida) 
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CUKUS.projdktet 5 
UlMrhOgskoian i Cdteborg 
KUrg&rtU OUson 



IK Do th« French speak German? 

The French speak French* German (speak) 
in Germany. 

12. What was the girl doing outside the school? 

She was waiting. The doors normally _ (open) 

by the caretaker* but today he was ill* 

13* Do you know when Selme Lagerldf wrote GOsta Berlings saga? 
GOsta BerlingB saga ^^^^ (write) in 1891. 

U. Didn't you see the bey? 

I didn't see the boy, but he (see) by all the others, 

IS. What are you going to wear at the party? 

I want a new dress* but 1 don t know where the best ones 
(sell). 

17. Is this a new house? 

No. it . (build) in 1851. 

SLUT 

VAND INTE BLAD FORRAN DU BUR TILLSAGD! 
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CLASSIFICATION MODEL FOR THE PUPILS' ERRORS 



I* Correct Forrnation of the Pasaive Voice 

(Includes: Opend. paied, payd, stoalen, repaird) 

Be a Past Partici ple but WithI naccuracieo in the Comtruction 



A. Incorrect Auxiliary 
(abbr. ia) 
fa) number 

(b) tense 

(c) non*finite forms (ben) 

(d) number and tense 

(e) wear. vase. war. wach 



Correct Main Verb 
(abbr. cv) 

(Includes: Buildt« spendt) 



B. Correct Auxiliary 
(abbr. ca) 



Incorrect Main Verb 
(abbr, iv) 

(a) regular inflection of ir^ 
regular verbs 

(e*g*. putted* puttid. 
beared, payed, steald) 

(b) irregular inflection of 
regular verbs 

(e* g* • repairen) 

(c) remainder 

(e.g., visitited, pepaired. 
repaid, repared. repavived. 
reaired. repeared. repierd. 
opend. 

puted, puten. putten, putit. 
teacht« thought, tought, 
touch teacic. tauth. thaught* 
teachen* teacher, tected, 
techer, tach, 
speld. 

•tolled, steel, stolden. 

stoolen. stealen, stoUen. 

stold, stealet* solden, staid, 

paided, payen. 

hcaren, bearded, heart. 

spook, spooken, spok, spoked, 

spcakte, 

wrotten. wroten. 

sawn, sawed, sawcn. seened, 

seld. solden, 

buidt, bull, 

vistit. visitor) 
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B . Correct Auxiliary (cont ) Incorrect Main Verb (conO 

(d) past participle + t 
(e*g* . puts) 

(e) incorrect past participle a 
(e»g. , paydtes; 



Incorrect Auxiliary 
(abbr* ia) 

(a) number 

(b) tense 

(c) number and tense 

(d) non-finite forms (ben) 

(e) wore. wach 

(f) wasent 



Incorrect Main Verb 
(abbr. iv) 

(a) regular inflection oi 
irregular verbs 

(e*g ■ sellid. writeed, 
speeked. speked) 

(b) irregular inflection of 
regular verb 

(e* g* . visiten) 

(c) pa9t participle + s 
(e.g. . heards) 

(d) remainder 

(e.g.. sail, visied, opned, 
stoled. buld. builden. 
buildod, buided, writen» 
stelen. speoken. hearst. 
visiter, spentid, stealy» 
payid. writned, visitit. 
wroted. writ, stealred. 
repeid) 



D. Auxiliar%/ 
(abbr* a) 

(a) correct auxiliary 

(b) incorrect tense 
{c) incorrect number 

(d) roD -finite forms (ben) 

(e) incorrect number 
and tense 

(f) wa. wach. wore, war 
(8)i*t 



Incorrect Main Verb 
(abbr. iv) 

(a) infinitive 

(b) infinitive + s 

(e*g*. visitis. visit's 
payes. builds, stealis) 

(c) past vense of irregular verbs 

(d) past tense + s 

(e) incorrect verb form <f s 
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BEST cow HWH ABIE 



III. Non-Passive Formations 

A. Correct but Non-Pa»sive Formations 

(a) present tense (*8 in 3rd person sing.) 

(b) past tense 

(c) has i past participle 

(d) had <f past participle 

(e) was + ing-form 
(£) is <f ing*£orm 

(g) future tense 

(h) has been <f ing-form 

(i) are + ing*£orm 

(j) have + past participle 
(k)were + ing*£orm 
(1) future progressive 
(m) are for sale 
(n)can •¥ infinitive 
(o)must + infimtive 
(p)am paying 



B. Incorrect Non-Passive Formations 
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I. Formations with an Auxiliary + a Main Verb 

Auxiliary - Have Main Verb 

(abbr. a A) (abbr. v A) 

(a) has (a) infinitive 

(b) had 

(c) have 

(d) hadn't 



Auxiliary Varying 

(aobr* aB) 

(a) be. been (ben) 

(c) havi^ had. has 

(d) wxll 

(e) can 

(f) isen't 

(g) did 

(h) ist 

(i) ees 
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(b) incorrect past participle 
and lexically ii«corrcct verbs 

(c) infinitive s 



Main Verb 
(abbr. v B) 

(a) ing-form 

(b) lexically incorrect 
ing-forms 
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III B I. Formations With an Auxiliary + a Main Verb (cont) 



Auxiliary = Will 


Main Verb 


(abbr. a D) 


(abbr. v D) 




(a) incorrect form of infinitive 




(b) correct past participle 




(c) incorrect past participle 




(d) infinitive + s 




(e)past participle + s 


Auxiliary - Be 


Main Vi^rh 


(acDr» a Lt) 


\4iUU« • V f 


ta^ correct auxiliary \wav/ 




tD;incorrccK icnsc 




(c) incorrect tense 


seening. spiking, buildning. 


(d) incorrect number 


bilding. builling, puting. 


and tense 


tellering. writtening^ wright* 




ing. toughting. solding. visting, 




peparring. sellings, stoling , 




peing, speiking. selding. 




he ring, oping) 


Auxiliary = Would 


^r-.yr Verb 


(abbr. a F) 


(abbr. v F) 




correct past participle 


Auxiliary ^ 1st 


Main Verb 


(abbr. a C) 


(abbr. v G) 




incorrect past participle 


Auxiliary Varvint 


Main Verb 


(abbr. a H) 


(abbr. vH) 


(a) can. can't 


(a) correct past participle 


(b)do 


(b) incorrect past participle 


(c)d<ai't 


(c)past tense of irregular 


verb 
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III B 1. Formations With an Auxiliary + a Main Verb (cont) 

Main Verb 



Aiixiliary Varying 

(d) does 

(e) doesn't 
(£) did 

(g) didn't 

(h) must 

(i) shouIdn^t. should, 
shouldn 

(j ) could 



(d) past pa4niciple + s 

(e) infinitive + s 

(f ) other incorrect forms 
of infinitive 

(g) lexically incorrect 
verb form 

(h) spoks 



III B 2» Verb Formations Consisting of a Main Verb or Two Main 
Verbs Only 

(a) infinitive only 

(b) past tense of irregular verbs + s 

(c) other incorrect formations except (d) 

(e.g., teathed. know puten. habe saw. well sell, speak 
teacher, wrote, payen. not saw. teach speaking, touch, 
toch, tought. spooke. payded. take steel, ^eende. 
repairer, teacher, teachis. sove, stealer, learn 
teacher, do the speaks) 

(d) regular inflection of irregular main verb, 
(e.g. selled. heared» spended. -teached) 

(e) incorrect past tense forms 

(f ) present participle only 

(g) incorrect present participle forms 

(h) past participle only 
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III B 3. Verb Formations Consisting of an Auxiliary Only 
Be 

(a) correct form 

(b) incorrect number 

(c) incorrect tense 

(d) non -finite forms 

(c) incorrect number and tense 
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III B 3. Verb Formations Contitting of an Auxiliary Only (cont) 
Have 

(a) baa 

(b) had 



Do 



111 C. Omiaaion Of the Verbal Part 
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APPENDIX C 



Distribution of Correct Responses, Errors and 
Omissions in Ak 
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APPENDIX E 



Tables I and II. Number of Error Types Total and of 
Error Types in Classes II and III. Most Frequent 
Error Type for Each Verb. Ak and Sk 
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APPENDIX F 



Types of Errors Formally Described and 
Arranged in Rank Order. Ak N = 168 



1 F 



Types of Errors Fonully Described and Arranged In Rank 
Ak. N • 168. 



Order. 

Frequency of Occurrence 



Class 




Raw 
scores 


Per cent 
of 2.352 


Rank 
Order 


in B 2 


Inf1n1t-:;c of main verb 


129 


5.48 


1 


II B 


Correct auxiliary ♦ regular Inflection of 
Irregular verb 


6d 


4.76" 


2 


II B 


Correct auxiliary ♦ renalnlng incorrect 
TorMtions Of Min verb 


lOA 


4.42 


3 




Regular Inflection of Irregular verb 


70 


3.79" 


4 


ill R 9 
ill P C 


Kemaining incorrect formations of main verb 
except d 


89 


3.78 


S 


TT k 


Incorrect nwber and tense of auxiliary ♦ 
correct Min verb 


89 


3.78 




TIT A 
ill t\ 


IS ♦ ing-form 


85 


3.61 


6 


TTT A 

ill M 


» 

past tense of nain verb 


81 


3.44 


7 


III A 


Was ♦ Ing-form 


76 


3.23 


8 


II A 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary ♦ correct 
main verb 


72 


3.06 


9 


II C 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary ♦ remaining 
Incorrect formations of main verb 


68 


2.89 


10 


II 0 


Correct auxiliary <f Infinitive of main verb 


65 


2.76 


11 


11 0 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary + Infinitive of 
main verb 


62 


2.64 


12 


II C 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary + regular 
Inflection of Irregular verb 


44 


2.38" 


13 


II A 


Incorrect number of auxiliary + correct 
main verb 


44 


1.87 


14 


III A 


Third person singular of main verb 


44 


1.87 




II 0 


Incorrect number of auxiliary ^ Infinitive 
of main verb 


43 


1.83 


IS 


II C 


Incorrect number of auxiliary ♦ regular 
inflection of Irregular verb 


32 


1.73" 


16 


II C 


Incorrect number and tense of auxiliary 4 
regular Inflection of Irregular verb 


32 


1.73" 




II C 


Incorrect number and tense of auxiliary ♦ 
remaining Incorrect formations of main verb 


40 


1.70 


17 


II B 


Correct auxiliary ♦ lexically or otherwise 
Incorrect present participle 


34 


1.45 


18 


II 0 


Wrong number and tense of auxiliary ♦ 
infinitive of main verb 


32 


1.36 


19 


II 0 


Correct auxiliary ♦ Infinitive with s-ending 
0/ main verb 


32 


1.36 




III B 2 


Present participle of main verb only 


32 


1.36 
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Frequency of Occurrence 


CUss 




Raw 


Per cent 


Rank 


II c 


Incorrect number of auxiliary * renal ning 


scores 




uroer 




incorrect rofMtions of uin vtrb 


30 


1.28 


20 


11 D 


incorrect tense of auxiliary ♦ infinitive 










of sain verb 


26 


1.11 


21 


fir A 


we ▼ inj^fona of Min verb 


25 


1.06 


22 


Hi n 


Had ♦ past participle of loaln verb 


17 


0.72 


23 


II 0 


Non-finite form of auxiliary ♦ correct fonn 










of Min verb 


15 


0.64 


24 


III B 1 


Did ♦ Incorrect past participle of Min verb 


14 


0.60 


25 


rr t\ 

11 u 


incorrect ntMber of auxiliary ♦ infinitive 










with s-ending of Min verb 


12 


0.51 




III A 


Can ♦ infinitive of Min verb 


12 


0 51 




III B 1 


Old * correct past participle of Min verb 


10 


0 43 


27 


III B 2 


Correct past participle only 


9 


A 4a 

0.38 


AA 

28 


III B 1 


wvii ▼ vuffvww i#o»w porvic>pie OT nam vero 


8 


0.34 


29 


III R 1 


tan ♦ incorrect past participle of Min verb 


8 


0.34 




III B 2 


Incorrect present participle of Min verb 


6 


0.34 




II 0 


Hon-finite forms of auxiliary ♦ infinitive 










of Min verb 


7 


0.3O 


30 


II 0 


Incorrect m^ber and tense ♦ infinitive with 










s*endin9 


7 


0.30 




III A 


Have ♦ past participle 


7 


0.30 




II C 


Non-finite forms of auxiliary ♦ regular 










inflection of irregular verb 


5 


0.27'' 


31 


ff r 
11 t 


wn-finite forms of auxiliary ♦ reMining 










Incorrect fonaations of Min verb 


0 


A A^ 

0.26 


32 


III B 1 


Have 4 Incorrect MS^ nartlrinlA nf nui^n t#*v»K 


6 


0.26 




III fi 2 


incorrect past tense forms 


6 


0.26 




III A 


Were ^ ing-form of Min verb 


6 


0.26 




II 0 


Correct auxiliary ♦ past tense of irregular 










veros 


4 


0.22^* 


33 


It n 


incorrect tense of auxiliary ♦ past tense 










of irreaular verbs 


4 


0.22* 




III B 1 

AAA P 1 


UflH ▲ ^MfAWWA^^ Mft*^ ma^A4m4m.1^ 

nao ♦ incorrect past participle 


5 


0.21 


34 


III B 1 


Non^finlte form of auxiliary ♦ ing-form 


5 


0.21 




III B 1 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary ♦ lexically 










or o^Rcrwise incorrect present participles 


5 


0.21 




II B 


Correct auxiliary ♦ Irregular Inflection of 










regular verb 


1 


0.20** 


35 


II! A 


Future tense 


4 


0.17 


36 
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Frequency of Occurrence 



Class 




Raw 

scores 


Per cent 
of 2. 352 


Rank 
Order 


III B 1 


Have * Infinitive 


4 


0.17 


36 


III B 1 


Have, had, has + Ing-fom 


4 


0.17 




II C 


Incorrect mwber and tense of auxiliary * 
lexically or otherwise Incorrect present 
participle 


4 


0.17 




III B 1 


Old + Infinitive with s-ending 


4 


0.17 




11 c 


AnivOrrvww •|/ciiin9« Or wm9 Or vWrC t reQUIcir 

Inflection of Irregular verb 


3 


o.ie** 


37 


II A 


Incorrect spellings of •'was" and "were" ♦ 
correct main verb 


3 


0.13 


38 


II C 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary past participle 

T 


3 


0.13 






Anworreww spellings ot was or were ▼ 
Infinitive 


3 


0.13 




III A 




3 


0J3 




III B 1 

AAA 9 1 


rwa T inwurrcww pflsw parbiwipie 


3 


0.13 




III B 1 

A A A O 1 


WlU T iny TOrm 


3 


0.13 




III B 1 

AAA W f 


Aiiwurrcww nuinoer ot ouxiiiary ♦ lexical ly or 
Otherwise Incorrect present participle 


3 


0.13 




III 8 1 


Don't ♦ correct past participle 


3 


0.13 




111 fi 1 

AAA 4J 1 


wwulu gr snow ion u t correcw pasw parwicipie 


J 


A 1 ^ 

0.13 




III B 1 


Oon*t ♦ Incorrect past participle 


3 


0.13 




III B 1 


Do ♦ Infinitive with s-ending 


3 


0.13 




II 0 


Incorrect number of auxiliary ^ past tense of 
Irregular verb 


2 


0.11* 


39 


II 0 


Correct auxiliary ♦ Irregular past tense with 
s-endIng 


2 


0.11* 




11 0 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary Irregular past 
tense -t- -s 


2 


0.11* 




II 8 


Correct auxiliary ♦ past participle with 
s-endIng 


Z 


0.09 


40 


II 0 


Non^flnlte form of auxiliary ♦ infinitive 

hi4 C»Affu44n/i 
w 1 un • ciMi 1 


9 
ft 


A AA 

0.09 




11 D 

A A V 


Anworrcvb spellings ot auxiliary ♦ inTiniwlve 
with S-ending 


2 


0.09 




III A 


Am Ing-form 


2 


0.09 




III B 1 


Can ♦ Infinitive with s-endIng 


2 


0.09 




III B 1 


Does 4 infinitive with s-ending 


2 


0.09 




III B 1 


Must *f correct past participle 


2 


0.09 




III B 1 


Old spoks 




0.09 




III 6 3 


Correct forw of the auxiliary "be" 


2 


0.09 
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Freq«ncy of Occurrence 


CUSS 




Raw 

scores 


Per cent 
of 2.352 


Rtnk 
Order 


lit S 1 


Non-fitiitt Mxil lary ♦ lexically Incorrect 
In^-form 


2 


0.09 


40 


III B 1 


Hive * Infinitive with spending 


2 


0.09 




III B 3 


Incorrect nuMber and tense of "be" 


2 


0.09 




II 0 


Incorrect niMb'^r and tense of auxiliary * 
past tense of rregular verb with s-ending 


, 


0.05" 


41 


III B 1 


Old + past tense of Irregular verb 




0.05" 




III B 2 


Past tense of Irregular verb with s-ending 




0.05 




IT t 


Non-Tinite roms of auxiliary ♦ past participle 
with s-ending 




A Ail 

0.04 


42 




Wasent ♦ reaaining incorrect formations of 
main verb 




0.04 




II c 


Incorrect spelling of past tense of be * 
reaaining incorrect formations of the main verb 




0.04 




II 0 


1st * infinitive with s-ending 




0.04 




II 0 


Correct auxiliary * other incorrect verb forms 
with s-ending 


1 


0.04 




III A 


Must * infinitive 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Has * infinitive 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Had * infinitive 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Has ♦ infinitive with s-ending 


1 


0.04 




III 6 1 


Can ♦ ing-fom 


1 


0.04 




III 6 1 


Isen't ♦ ing-form 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Ees ♦ ing-form 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Will ♦ incorrect form of infinitive 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


«ill ♦ correct past participle 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Will * incorrect past participle 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Didn't ♦ correct past participle 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Can ♦ lexically incorrect verb form 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Could * correct past participle 


1 


0.04 




III B 1 


Didn't ♦ lexically incorrect verb form 




0.04 




III & 3 


Incorrect nunber of "be" 




0.04 




III B 3 


Non-finite form of "be" 




0.04 




III B 3 


Does * Incorrect past participle 




0.04 





The figures provided with one asterisk have been calculated on the total 
llxl68>1.848 and the figure with two asterisks on the total 3xl68>S04. 
2.352 is the sum total of the number of test items x the number of pupils 
In AK (14x168). 4 nrk 
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Typts of Errors ForMlly Dtscrlbtd tnd Arr«ng«d In tUnk Ordtr. 
Sk. N • m. 







Frequency of Occurrence 






Raw 

scores 


Per cent 
of 3,584 


R«nk 
Order 


II B 


Correct auxiliary 4 regular Inflections 
of Irregular verb 


264 


9.38* 


1 


II A 


Incorrect miMber of auxiliary ♦ correct Min verb 


253 


7.06 


2 


tl A 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary 4 correct Min verb 


245 


6.84 


3 


II B 


Correct auxiliary 4 reMlnIng incorrect form- 
tlons of Min verb 


181 


5.05 


4 


II A 


Incorrect nunber and tense of auxiliary ♦ 
correct past participle 


126 




c 


II 0 


Correct auxiliary ♦ Infinitive of Min verb 


124 


3.46 


6 


II c 


Incorrtct tense of auxiliary ^ regular 
Inflection of irregular verb 


62 


2.20" 


7 


III A 


Is ♦ Ing-fom 


77 


2.15 


6 


III A 


Was ♦ Ing-foni 


73 


2.04 


9 


II C 


Incorrect number of auxiliary plus reMlning 
Incorrect fonnatlons of Min verb 




1 Sfi 


10 


II C 


Incorrect nuiRber of auxiliary 4 regular 
Inflect'Con of Irregular verb 




1 Kl" 
1 .9J 


1 1 


f f f A 

III A 


Past tense of Min verb 


54 


1.51 


12 


III A 


Are ♦ Ing-fone 


53 


1.48 


13 


II 0 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary ♦ Inf. of Min verb 


49 


1.37 


14 


II 0 


Incorrect number of auxiliary ^ 1nf1n-<t1ve 
of Min verb 


37 


1.03 


IS 


II C 


Incorrect tense of auxiliary other Incorrect 
forM tlons of Min verb 




1 M 




III 0 Z 


Infinitive only 


32 


0«90 


16 


II C 


Incorrect tense and number of auxiliary 
regular inTiecwion or irregular vero 


91 

41 




17 
1 1 


III o 2 


Other Incorrect forMtlons of Min verb 


22 


0.61 


IB 


III B 2 


Regular Inflection of Irregular Min verb 


16 


0.57* 


19 


II B 


Correct auxiliary lexically or otherwise 
Incorrect present participles 


20 


0.56 


20 


II 0 


Correct auxiliary past tense of IrreetOar verb 


15 


0.53* 


21 


II C 


Incorrect number and tense 'f reMlning In- 

wurrVww TunWwiunS UT MBin VCrv 


18 


0.50 


22 


II 0 


Incorrect number and tense ^ Infinitive of 
Min verb 


18 


0.50 




II 0 


Correct auxiliary ^ Infinitive of Min verb 


18 


0.50 




III A 


3rd person of Min verb 


16 


0.45 


23 


II A 


Non«f1n1te form of auxiliary ♦ correct Min 
verb 


12 


0.33 


24 
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Class 

III B 1 Incorrect nmsber of auxiliary ^ lexically 
or otherwise Incorrect present participles 

II B Correct auxiliary 4^ past participle with -s 

III B 1 Will <f correct past participle 
III A Uere ^ 1ng»fona 

III C Incorrect number ♦ past participle ♦ *s 

III B 1 Have ^ past participle 

III B 1 Can ♦ Infinitive 4 -s 

III B 1 Had ♦ past participle 

II D Incorrect tense of auxiliary 4 past tense 
of Irregular verbs 

II C Incorrect tense of auxiliary Irregular 
Inflection of regular verb 

II C Non-finite form of auxiliary 4 remaining 

Incorrect formations of main verb 

III A Future tense 
III B 1 Will ♦ Ing-form 

III 6 1 Old ♦ correct past participle 

II C Non-finite forms of auxiliary regular 
Inflection of irregular main verb 

II A Incorrect spellings of auxiliary ^ correct 
form of main verb 

II 0 Non-finite forms ♦ Infinitive of main verb 

II 0 Incorrect tense of auxiliary Inflntlve -s 

III B 1 Has ♦ past participle 
III B 1 Have * Infinitive ^-s 

III B 1 Non-finite forms of auxiliary ♦ Ing-forw 
III B 1 Will ♦ Incorrect past participles 

II C Incorrect tense of auxiliary ^ lexically 

or otherwise Incorrect present participles 

III 6 1 Can ♦ correct past participle 
III 6 1 Had ♦ Infinitive with an s-ending 
III 6 3 Incorrect tense of ''Be'' 

II 0 Incorrect tense of auxiliary 4* past tense 

of Irregular verb * •$ 

III 6 1 Old past tense of Irregular verb 

II 0 Incorrect number of auxiliary ♦ Infinitive 

with s-endIng 

III A Can ^ Infinitive 



2 G 



Frequency of Occurrcnct 


Raw 


Per cent 


Rank 


scores 


of 3 .564 


Order 


11 


0.31 


25 


10 


0.28 


26 


9 


0.25 


27 


9 


0.25 




6 


0.17 


28 


6 


0.17 




6 


0.17 




s 


0.14 


29 


4 


0.14" 




1 


0.1 a*** 


30 


4 


0.11 


31 


4 


0.11 




4 


0.11 




4 


0.11 




3 


0.11* 




3 


0.08 


32 


3 


0.06 




3 


0.08 




3 


0.08 




3 


0.08 




3 


0.08 




3 


0.08 




3 


0.08 




3 


0.08 




3 


0.08 




3 


0.08 




9 


0 n7* 
u.w/ 




2 


0.07* 




2 


0.06 


34 


2 


0.06 
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CUss 

III tt 1 Have ♦ Incorrect p«st participle or lexclally 
Inccrrict verbs 

III 6 1 Can 4- Ing-fonn 

III B 1 U111 + Infinitive *-% 

III B 1 Would * correct past participle 

III B 1 Does * Infinitive + -s 

III B 1 Un * past participle + -s 

III 8 3 Correct form of "Be" 

II 0 Incorrect nuabcr of auxiliary + past tense 
of Irregular verb 

II 6 Correct auxiliary + Incorrect past 

participle + >s 

III B 1 Non-finite forms of auxiliary ♦ Infinitive ♦ -s 
III A Future progressive 

III A Correct periphrasis (are for sale} 

III B 1 Had + Infinitive 

III 6 1 Has + Incorrect past participle 

III 6 1 Had + incorrect past participle 

III 6 1 Have 4 infinitive 

III B 1 Hadn't * infinitive * -s 

III 6 1 HavCv had, has * ing-fonn 

III 6 1 Will * past participle with s-ending 

HI 6 1 1st* incorrect past participle 

III 6 1 Didn't + correct past participle 

III B 1 Don't ♦ correct past participle 

III 6 1 Can ♦ other incorrect fonas of Infinitive 

III 6 1 Did + incorrect past participle 

tll 6 2 Present participle 

III 6 2 Incorrect present participle 

III 6 3 Do 



Frequency of Occurrenet 

Raw Per cent Rank 
scores of 3tSB4 Order 



2 
2 
2 
2 
Z 
2 
2 



0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 
0.06 

0.04* 

0.03 
0.C3 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 
0.03 



34 



35 



36 



The SUBS provided with an asterisk have been calculated on the toUl 2,816 
and with two asterisks on the total 768. 3,854 is the sun total of the 
nu«ber of test item x the nuober of pupils in Sk (14x256). 
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PEDACOGISKA INSTITUTIQNEN VID LXRARHOCSKOLAN I COTEBORG 

i. Stttk&t, K-C It Engttrttm, R. TV-obtervationtr av Uraraktivi- 
Utax i klattrummet. Januari 1966 

2« Stuka« K*Clt Engttrom, R /r«d). Samnorditk specialp^dago- 
gitk forskning. Rapport frln konfarans i Cotaborg april 1966« 
XIacember I9b6 

3. Stukat, K-Gli EngttrOm, R (red). LtrarhOgskolomat pedagogik- 
koafartat Utlret 1966-67. November 1967 

4* KUagberg, G. Spriklig-stilistiek struktur i bam* och vuxan- 
litteratur* Kvantitativa under sokningar Over daa pedagogieka 
adaptatiooen, November 1968 

S« Bladini* U-B. Mllbeekrivningar i amaet aveneka pi ligetadiet. 
SISU-proJektet 1. December 1968 

6. Bnieling* Chr. Sexualimdervieaingen i Irekure 9* £n attityd- 

undereokning bland biologi* och krietendomeUrare. 
Februeri 1969 

7. Oleeon, H k Oeterberg, I. Mtlbetkrivningar i tmnct matemalik 

pi Itgetadiet, SISU-proJektet 2« April 1969 

8. Stangvik. C (red). FOrberedande etudier rOrande laening av 

•ocialt viktiga ord i triningeekolan. Samnordieka projektet 
i epecialpedagogik 1. Maj 1969 

9« Lewerth* A Ic Stangvik. G. Lleniag av eocialt viktiga ord. 
£tt fOrtOk med programmerad underviening fOr utvecklings- 
•tor da, Samnordieke projektet i gpecialpedagogik 2« MaJ 1969 

10. Obrink» J. Talbegreppene utveckling hoe intellektuclU retardo*- 

rade barn. Juni 1969 

11. Lindblad, T. Implicit and Explicit - An experiment in Applied 

PeychoHnguietice, Aeeeeeing Different Methods of Teaching 
Grammi^iiical Structuree in English as a Foreign Lanfluaae, 
CUME-proJektet i. Juni 1969 a • 

12. Carleson, I. Implicit and Explicit • An experiment in Applied 

Peycbolinguietice, Aeeeeeing Different Methods of Teaching 
Grammaticsl Structures in English as a Foreign Language. 
GUME^projektet 2. September 1969 

13« Olsson, M. Implicit and Explicit * An experiment in Applied 
Psycholinguistics, Assessing Different Methods of Teaching 
Grammatical Structures in English as a Foreign Language. 
GUME-projoktet 3. September 1969 

U« Levin. L. Implicit och Explicit. En jtfmfOrande studie av olitat 
metoder att lara ut grammatiskn strukturer i engeUka, Sam* 
manfattande rapport ev tre ftltfOrsdk. GUME -projektet 4 

t& Klingberg. G. Barn* och ungdomslitteraturforsknini:. Omrlden • 
metoder - tertninologi. September 1969 
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te/ Obrink, J. Bvalueriag w ett pedagogiikt fttrattk med ttrukturtm 
malematikmateriah Januari 1970 

t7. Ertmtn. A. Evaluering av SUM*projektel lr»kur» 4. SUM* 

pYoJektet. Sveaskundervisning pA mcUanEladict. September 1970 

18. Sttngvik. G. Eifckter »v •pesUlundorvisning. En kritiik over* 
•ikt og et egot cmpiritk bidrag. Samnordiak protjekt I apeaial • 
pedagogikk. Oktober 1970 

19* Otterberg^Karltiion, !• Konsonantens teekning efter kort vokal* 
Konttruktion och funktiontutprOvning av tv4 programmeradft 
inUm&ngBmatcrial f6r ligpresterande elcver. SISU-projektct 3. 
November 1970 

20. BUdini, U-B. Konsonantent teekning efter kort vokal« En ex* 
perimentell under»t^kning av tvi trttningsmotoder i atavning 
tor I4gprc»terandc elever. SlSU-projektet 4. Mara 1971 

2l« Peterion, S« Vad vet grundtkoleeleven oxn kartan? Oktober 
1971 

22. Bruoling, Chr. Fri tkrivning pi ligitadiet. Effcklar av aprtk* 

Ovande tamtal efter iitiniulering med ljudband. Oktober 1971 

23. Dahlgren, H It ZackrUion. E. Ldirarkandldatera eyn pi ITV. 

En enk^itstudie. Oktober 1971 

24. Bredftnge, G m fl. Didaktisk procesMnanlya* Presentation av 

•yXten, uppUggning, unders<^Hningsgruppor och wndersokninge* 
inatrument »amt nigra beiikrivande data. DPA-projektct 1. 
November 1971 

25. Levin, L m fl (red). Rapport /rln konfcrcne i Gymnattikpada- 

gogik. GOteboig dccember 19< 1. December 1971 

26. Lewerth, A <c Stangvik, G. Aktuell tpecialpedagogiak loreknJng 

i Danmark, Norge och Sverige Ir 1966-1969. December 1971 

27. Ersman^ A. Evalue^ring av SUM-projektet irekurt 5. SUM* 

projektct. Svenskundervitning p£ melUnstadiet* Mars 1972 

28. Bred&nge, C It Odhagen, T. DSdaktisk procettanalya. Ett 

ntudium av Urar- och elevbeteenden 1 klasarumttituatlonen. 
DPA-proJoktct 2. April 1972 

29. Gustafsacm. B li Sligcbrandt, E. Vad ki^nnt^tecknar undervitning 

i hjJflpklaca? En jam(6reUe mellan undervieningBproceai^^r 
i hjglpklaika och vanlig kla»». Maj 1972 

30. Leimar. U. Ett fOrsbk med individualiserad Ittstrtoing eom 

bygger pi barnens egct tprlk. Maj 1972 

31* Bladinl. U-B. StOdmuterial i ^ventka och matemati) fttr llgprea 
terande clever* Konstruktioii och prelinuiilir utprOvning i Ira- 
^ kurtarna 1-3. September 1972 

*32. Obrink. J. Uppfttljuing av ett pedagogiskt f6rt6k med struktu<» 
rcrat matomatikmaierial* Oktober 1972 
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S9« 5v«vttd» K»A, Utvdckliag och utvMrdariag av itaJtraingtorlMttrtde 
ftktiviteter 1 idrtkolmi* Ftfrskoteprojektet I. Oktobar 1972 

34. Jakobttoa, A*K k Tobiatton* I* BetumdlSng itv aggreftivitet hoa 
fOrtkoleban). Ett fOrtttk till matodutveckliAg. Fttrakolepro* 
jektetZ. Oktoberl972 

35* Kirrbyi O, Ekholm* B Cc G2snerttd*Ment«&n, £• Projektet Sociali- 
•altootprpcettea i fOrskolan. Bakgnmd, mAltittnmg och baikriv- 
ftSag »v f6ruiider«<dcAing« Projektet Sociali^atioosprocessen i fttr- 
•kolan 1. December 1972 

36. Eremea, A. Evalueriag av SUM*projektet Irekure 6. SUlyf*projektet. 

Svenekuiidervianiag pi meiSuoetadiet. December 1972 

37. Bagalm» L LArarattityder tUl SlSU*materialet. SISU*projektet 6« 

Januari 1973 

3S* Iiareeofii 1^ It Odhagen, Studiegrupper - gruppetyrda etudier* 
Ett fdreOk med gruppcentrerade pedagogiketudier mellaneta* 
dieltrarlinjen. DPA-proJektet 4. Januari 1973 

39. Lindblad, T. Klaeelararkkndidaternae tprlkflrdighet. T^rmtik 

med diagnoetieka prov i engeleka pi klaeelgrarli&jema. CUME/ 
prov* Febniari 1973 

40. Setterlind. S» Gynmaetikundervieningett i irekure 7 och 8« £n enk^t- 

atudie i Karltude kommuK 197Q-19?i« Cymnaatikprojektet 2. 
Mare 1973 

41. BladiAi. U-B (Red). Elevattityder till SISU-materialet. En eam« 

manetgllning av epecialarbeten vid epecialUrarlinJcn. Lilrarh5g» 
•kolan i G5teborg. SISU-projektet 7, Mare )973 

42* Oleaoii» H. SlSU^material. En beekrivning av inom projektet fram« 
ettllda och utpr6vade liromedeleprototyper* SISU -projektet 8. 
Maj 1973 

43. Aldia* B. Uppfdljning i ik 1 av ett strukturerat och milinrikut fOr* 

akoleprogram* F5rskoleprojektet 3. Maj 1973 

44. AgreAi M. Strategier f5r grundekolane litteraturundervieniag* Ett 

urval procedurer ur iateraatioaell metodiek Utteratur ineatta i ett 
milanalytiekt eammanhaog* LIGRU -projektet. Oktober 1973 

45. AgreAi B. Receneioner av bam* och ungdomeb5cker. En prototyp 

till ett hjalpmedel f6r undervltniogen i grundekolan. LICR^^-pro- 
jektet. Oktober 1973 

46. Kilboroi W. Multiplikationetabellen. Evaltterinj av en metodiek 

modeU. SISU-projektet li. Oktober 1973 

47* Laraeooi L It Odhagen. T. Studiegrupper - gruppetyrda etudier. 

Ett torettk med gruppcentrerade pedago. iketudier pa mellaaetadie- 
Urarliajen. II. DPA-prolekiet 5. CMctober 1973 
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SISU-proJektet 9* Oktobor 1973 

49* Ol9ftQii» H. SISU-mmteHalct i kUst och klinik, CUvers och 
liiraret akUvit<iter vid anvlUidande av StSU^matorialet. £a 
obnrvatioiitsiudie, SlSU^projeklei iO. Oktober 1973 

50. Ekli61m, B. Samarbetttrfoing i favtkolan. &n fdrundertdk* 

iiing. Projaktet Socialisationtprocessen i f5rtkoUn 2« 
November 1973 

51. Gennerud-Menstfe, E k Tttroer* P, Social inaikt hot bam 

i forakolaa. En fOrundertCkniag. Projcktet Sooialisations-^ 
procesten i fortkolan 3, November 1973 

52. Sverud, K-A. Proeettanal/titk etudie ev fCrekolUrarutbild* 

ningen. Nigra teoretitka utglngspunktcr FRU-proJektot 1« 
Procestanalytitk studie av fOrikoU&xarutbildningen^ 
Februari 1974 

53. Hallin* G« Hur UroplaneDt undervitniDgtprinciper kommer 

till uitryck i nigra olika tkolamnen i Ik 6. DPA-proJektct 6. 
Mej 1974 

54. Klingberg. C. UnderWsningsmtlen for Imnct engcUka i Lgr 69. 

£n mildokumentanalys* Maj 1974 

55. Svensfton. M. Skapando dramatik i {OrtkoUn. Ett fOrtOk till 

metodutveckling. Projektct SociaHeationiprocesten i 
fOrskolan 4. Juni 1974 

56* Ingvertoni A. Lirare och undcrvitning* Samband mellan 
Uraregcntkaperi klaKskaraktcrittika och undervienings- 
procetft. DPA*projckiet 7, Juni 1974 

57. Lowerth, A« Att fOrebygga skoUvfirigbeter. Redovitntng 
av kompentatoriska program i fOr^olegrupper. Juni 1974 
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BEST ognr avmuhe 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. GOTHENBURG 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Research Bulletinc: 
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1* Levi&» L« Implicit and Explicit • A Synopsis of Three Parallel 
Experiments in Applied Psycholinguistics Assessing Different 
Methods of Teaching Grammatical Structures in English as a 
Foreign Language, The GUME Project* December 1969 

2* Klingberg, G. The FanUstic Tale for Children. A Genre Study 
from the Viewpoints of Literary and Eoucational Research. 
February 1970 

3. KaSri^en, R, The Factor Structure of Intellectual Abilities and 

Signal Sight Vocabulary Learning at Modera e and Severe Levels 
of Preliterate Mental Retardation. The Scandinavian Research 
Group on Sp«»cial EducflUion, June 1970 

4. Stuk&t» K-G. Teacher Role in Change. Project DPA, October 

1970 

5. Klingberg» C. A Scheme for the Claseiflcation of Educational 

Objectives. The LIGRU Project. Novembsr 1970 

6. Lindblad, T. Sc Levin, L. Teaching Grammar. An Experiment in 

Applied Psycholinguistics, Assessing Three Different Methods of 
Teaching Grammatical Structures in English as a Foreign 
Language. The GUME Project. December 1970 

7. Levin* L. & Olsson, M. Learning Grammar* An Experiment in 

Applied Psycholinguistics, Assessing Three Different Methods 
of Teaching Grammatical Structures in English as a Foreign 
Language. The GUME Project. January 1971 

8. Klingberg, G. U Agrcn, B. Objectives Stated for the Use of 

Literature at School. An Empirical Analysis. Part 1. Tlie 
LIGRU Project. May 1971 

9. Klingberg, C. It Agren. B. Objectives Stated for the Use of 

Literature at School, An Empirical Analy&is. Part II; Appen- 
dices. The LIGRU Project. May 1971 

to. von Elek, T. tc Oskarvson, M. Teaching Foreign Language 

Grammar to Adults. A Comparative Study. The GUME/AUulls 
Project. May 1972 

11. Klingberg, G. & Agrcn, B. Expert Opinions on the Use of Litera* 
ture in the Swedish Comprehensive School. A Taxonomic 
Approach to Requirement Analysis. T^e LIGRU Project. 
May 1972 

12« 01sson> M. Intelligibility. A Study of Errors and Thtii Importance. 
The GUME Project. May 1972 

13. Klingberg, G. Ic Agren, M. Planning Literary Instruction. A 
Discussion of the Curricular Objectives for the Teaching of 
Literature in the Swedish CompTdhensive School and a Rationale 
for Objective -Proceduro*Criterion Units. The LIGRU Project. 
^ December 1972 1 38 



BEST con WHUBIE 



1*4. BiruslitiSi Chr. b Tingsell, J*G. Self ^Observation and Self** 
Analysis in Teachet Training. Teadiing Materials an<^ 
Curriculun) together with Preliminary Findings on Their 
Use. The Microteaching Projekct. April 1973 

15. Klingberg. G: Goal-based L»itcrary Instruction. A Summary 

of the Basic Analyses of the LIGRU Project *.nd a Programme 
for Practical Application and Further Research. The LIGRU 
Project. June 1973 

16. von Elck, T. & Oskarsson* M. A Replication Study in 

Teaching Foreign Language Grammar to Adults. The 
GUME/Adults Project. August 1973 

17. Stuk&t, K*G. The Present Situation and Trends of Research 

in the Field of Special Education: Sweden and other 
Scandinavian Countries. /Offprint from: The Present 
Situation and Trends of Research in the Field of Special 
Education. UNESCO. 1973/ December 1973 
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BEST COPY MMUBU 

UPPSATSER FF «J4 

PESAGOGISKA INSTITUTIONEN VID LX&ARHOCSKQLAN I GOTEBORG 

!• SUagvik, G. Angst og skol^retUsjcn. Mars 1972 

2. Tingsell* J-G. BetoendeobtervalioneY med mekanitk registrar* 

ulrttstaiftg. Msj 1972 

3. Brusliag, Cbr. Effects of cued modelling procedures and self- 

confrontation in a microteaching setting aimed at developing 
non-verbal behavior. Maj 1972 

4. Stangviky C. Svagt begtvade elevers popularitet i skolklassen. 

Jnni 1972 

5. Dshlgren, H & McDowall, M. Dokumentation- och litteratur* 

stikning med hjiQp av dator. Oktober 1972 

6. Kilbom« W. SI5U-materialet i matematik som ott hierarkiskt 

system. November 1972 

?• Leimar, Ulrika. LTG-fdrs6ket i fOrakolan. Rapport om ut- 
prbvning i ftSrskola m^d en metod fOr sprlk- och begrepps- 
inl&nung som titgir frin bamens eget sprik. November 1972 

8. Oskarsson* M. SprXkinUrning hos vusena. En sammanfattning 

av tvl j&mf<iranae met'^dstudier, November 1972 

9, KaUiri&inen, R. Differences in ability factor profiles between 

mongoloid and nonmongo?.oid retarded subjects in discriminant 
analysis and after covariance adjustments* November 1972 

10. iUllri&inen« R. Discrimination learning differences between 

mongoloid and nonmongoloid mentally retarded subjects. 
November 1972 

1 1 . SammanstAUning av fo^siusingsprojidct 1972/1973. December 1972 

12. Stangvik* G. Invandrarbam i skolklassen. En sammanstmining 

av data frin tro specialarbeten, Januarl 1973 

13. Brusliag* Chr b Ti&gsell* J-G. Sj^vobservation och sjiUvanalys 

i Ijlrarutbildningen* Ett l&romedel med tiUlM^rande studieging 
samt prelimin&ra erfarenheter av dess anv^&ndxdng. Februari 
\973 

14* Rapporter och tryckU ikrifter utgivna under ir 1972. Mars 1973 

15. Custavssoni S tc Olsson. L. Attityder och attitydf6rtodringar 

i gymnastik. Intervju- och ^nkiittmdorsOkning med en grupp I 

elcvcr i 2k 9i vllka i 2k 7 hade bcd^mts som svagmotiverade 

i gymnastik. Gymnastik och idrottsprojektot 3. Maj 1973 f^^^, 

16. Gustafsso&i B. k Stigebrandt» E. Funderingar kring begreppet 

sjglvttppfaitning. SIS-projcktet 1. Juni 1973 

Q 17. Sammanst&llning av forskninnsprojekv bl 1973/74. August! 19'73 
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BEST con AVKILHUE 

S8. KlingbcYg, G* Milityrd Utteraturundervitning. En kort 

redogOreUe fbr LIGRU-proJcktct. SArtryck ur Meddolelser 
fra Odnak^laererforcDingcn (Gyldendal) 4. December 1973t 
a 359-359. December 1973 

19. Oakarason, M* Aaaeaaing the Relative Efiectivenets of 

Two Methoda of Teaching English to Adults. Offprint 
from International Review of Applied Linguiatica in 
Language Teaching (J* Orooa Verlag) Xl/3 1973. 
Februari 1974 

20. Rapporter och tryckta akrifter utgivna under ir 1973. * 

Februari 1974 

21. Lewerth, A. Identitctaupplevclser i barnb^cker. SlS-projektct 2, 

Mara 1974 

22. Sverud K*A. Nigra frigor till dig aom Urare ellcr 

lara.kandidat vid fdrakoleacminarium. FRU*proJcktot 2«. 
Mara 1974 

23. Lindblad, T. Fora6k med centrala alutprov i cngelaka 

i kldoclararutbildningen - en prelimin&r redovirning. 
GUME/Prov. April 1974 

24. BengtOFon, h^E L Ideg&rd, L. Samband mcUan allmiinbeglv«> 

ning - kunskapcr i idrott * idrotti^intrcsiic i irskurs 3 och 6. 
GAlS-projcktet 4» Maj 1974 

25* BredXingQ. G U TingscU, J-G 

Transfer and adaptation to Swedish teacher training of 
minicourse i: Effective Questioning. Project DPA. 
Juni 1974 

26. Ernestam, O It Svcrud. K-A. 1 Fe^rakolcprojcktcts forjfing- 
ning. FKU-projektet 3. JuU 1974 

27* Olsson, M. A atudy of errors. Frequencies, origin and 
effects. Augusti 1974 

28. Sammanstallning av forskningcprojckt 1974/1975* 
/vugusii 1974 
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